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EDITORIAL 


THE Latest addition to periodic theological literature is the 
Fournal of Ecclesiastical History, which deserves a warm welcome. 
The first number (April 1950), 124 pages in compass, gives 
ample promise of good things to come. All periods and all 
aspects of church history come within the scope of the Journal, 
_and the contributors are scholars of outstanding eminence in this 
and other lands. The Editor is Mr. C. W. Dugmore, Senior 
Lecturer in Ecclesiastical History in Manchester University; 
the Advisory Committee includes not only the leading ec- 
clesiastical historians in England (both Anglican and Free 
Church), but foreign scholars of such diverse interests as Oscar 
Cullmann, K. S. Latourette, Einar Molland, and A. D. Nock. 
The Yournal, which is to appear twice yearly, is published by 
Faber and Faber; the annual subscription is 255. (155. per 
individual copy). We wish it well. 


Mr. G. H. Fromow, who contributes the short paper on Dr. 
Tregelles to this issue of our QuarTERLY, is Editor of Watching 
and Waiting and Secretary of the Sovereign Grace Advent 
Testimony, which he represented, along with Bishop D. A. 
Thompson, at the Reformed Ecumenical Synod held at Amster- 
dam in 1949. Several of the works of Dr. Tregelles, and of his 
friend and colleague B. W. Newton, are still published by this 
movement, and are obtainable from Mr. Fromow at 9, Miln- 


thorpe Road, Chiswick, W.4. 


Two well-known and long-established evangelical groups 
in the Church of England—the Church Association (founded 
1865) and the National Church League (founded 1899)—united 
on June 22 of this year, and the united body is henceforth to be 
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known as the Church Society. The Secretary of the Church 
Society is the Rev. Gordon D. Savage, and its offices are at Dean 
Wace House, 7 Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, E.C.4. We 
greet the Church Society because its aims are so closely akin to © 
those of our QuarRTERLY, and we hope that this amalgamation 
will prove to be for the greater furtherance of the Apostolic and 
Reformed Faith both within and without the Church of England. 


ST. JOHN’S ETERNAL WORD 


‘“ Worp ” in the New Testament is used in three clearly distinct 
ways. It is the ordinary spoken utterance, whether “‘ rumour ”’, 
the “ sayings ”’ of Jesus, or the “ account” which has to be given. 
In the second place, and more technically, it is the “ word ” of 
preaching, the “ word of the Kingdom, which is “ heard ”’, 
which is “‘ confirmed ”’ by signs; and there are “ ministers of the 
word’. But we are concerned with its third and undoubtedly 
personal sense. The eternal, divine Word is used only in the 
writings we usually describe as Johannine: the Prologue to the . 
Fourth Gospel, 1 John, and the Apocalypse. 

St. John is reputed to have written his Gospel in Ephesus, a 
centre of Greek philosophy, and it may not be a coincidence that 
in this city the word Logos was first put forward as a philosophical 
idea. Heracleitus, the precursor of Bergsonian relativity, applied 
the term to God as the immanent divine Reason in nature and — 
in man, and as the fundamental principle which underlies the 
universe. Men hear this Word, both externally in nature and 
also in their own hearts. It was left to Plato to give it a more 
transcendental force. Plato’s Logos was that Reason which 
exists only in the mind of God and gives to all created things 
their reality. In the plural the Logos were the conceptual patterns 
of visible, perceptible things. 

This very transcendental idea was relaxed somewhat by 


- Stoic thinkers, and the Logos was more materialistically and 


immanently conceived as the organic Order, or Principle of the 
universe. Often they spoke of it as the ethereal Fire, eternal and 
divine. It was to them the World-Soul which shapes the world in 
conformity with a purpose. But they looked at the Logos in two 
ways. First, as a potentiality only, it was emdiathetos; but when it 
realised itself in some form of action, shaping, moulding, or 
inspiring, then the epithet prophorikos was applied to it. Stoicism 
is pantheism. It reached its height in the noble Hymn to Zeus 
(Cleanthes). The reason why organic beings grow according to 
regular types or species is because the Logos is within them. 
Through it alone men grow into men and not trees, and through 
it alone all things keep their ancient, placesi: Looked at in this 
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way, they described the Logos as spermatikos. We can see that it 
was in some sense a creative Word, but it is not at all parallel 
with the Logos of St. John, for the Stoics never conceived of a 
cosmic Logos standing apart from God. The plural is generally 
used; in the singular, it is usually wor/d-scheme that is meant and 
nothing more. It has been aptly observed, regarding “ the 
Stoic ring ” of part of St. John’s Prologue, that this is only what 
one would expect since “* Ephesus had been the headquarters 
of the Logos-idea as developed by the philosophy of Heracleitus, 
himself a revered author in Asian Christian circles’ (Moffatt, 
ILNT, ed. 3, p. 525). The divinity and eternity of the Logos 
was Stoic enough, but St. John’s sentence, ‘‘ the Word was with 
God ”’, is foreign to their ideas and very Jewish. Recent research 
has tended to find the origin of St. John’s Logos in the older 
Wisdom-thought of Judaism rather than in Greek thought. We 
notice, too, that St. John is wholly occupied with the activity of a 
transcendent and personal God, who saves men by bringing to 
them certain blessings which form key words of his Gospel: life 
light, love, grace, truth. His message, in common with that of th 
early Church, was concerning a Word of God, spoken to the 
world in a living historic Person. It is the Word of the cross, the 
Word of His grace, spoken out by God in the person of Jesus of 
Nazareth. St. John has no use for the thought of immanent 
Reason (Heracleitus), or of the organic Principle (Stoics). 
That which monopolizes the remainder of his Gospel is the Son; 
and in the light of this latter term must Logos be interpreted. __ 
Perhaps the predominant opinion (Inge, E. F. Scott and 
others) is that St. John derived his Logos conception from the 
Alexandrian philosophy of Philo. Philo uses the word some 
thirteen hundred times, and it is not always easy to see what he 
means by it. He strove to form a synthesis between Hebrew and 
Stoic views of the Logos. So there can be no doubt that he was 
influenced by Jewish speculations, and doubtless by the Book of 
Wisdom in particular, in which Sophia is hypostatised as God’s 
intermediary in the ordering of the world, for he identified the 
Logos with Sophia (“. . . the Wisdom of God, and that is the 
Word of God ’’: Leg. All. i). He made a synthesis also between 
Judaism and Plato’s theory of Ideas, in order to bridge the gulf 
between the absolute transcendence of a God who was quite 
separated from the finite world and the world itself. Judaism 
bridged it with a doctrine of mediating angels. Philo bridged it 
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with the Ideas of Plato. Now of these Ideas, or Powers, Philo 
conceived the Logos to be the total or chief one through which 
God communicated with the world. The difficulty is to decide 
whether Philo’s way of speaking is merely poetical or whether 
real personalisation is intended’ His language is neither clear nor 
consistent, but he takes full advantage of the fact that in Greek 
the word can mean both reason and word, and attaches thereto 
Greek and Jewish conceptions respectively. He gives to it all the 
functions which in the Old Testament belong to the sovereign 
creative Word of God. To Philo God is transcendent and un- 
knowable, but He projects from His own being a second divine 
Principle by which He creates and governs the world. “‘ The 
primal Existence is God, and next to Him is the Logos of God ” 
(Leg. All. ii). The Logos is the highest angel, the first-born son 
of God, the second.God. The “‘Helmsman of the universe” 
grasps him as a rudder, by which to guide all things on their 
course (Migr. Abr. 6). : 

St. John’s thought must therefore have some connection with 
Philo or at least with that aroma of dialectical thought which 
surrounded the philosopher. In St. John and Philo are striking 
similarities of expression. The Logos sees God and reveals Him 
to others; now for Philo, to see God was the mark of primo- 
geniture (de ‘post. Caini, 18). The Johannine phrase, “ grace for 
grace”’, is another adaptation of Philonic language (ibid., 43). 
No doubt St. John intended to attract educated Greek readers by 
embodying much of their thought in his Gospel, at the same time 
showing how inadequate such thought was to express the 
revelation of God in Jesus Christ. Logos had for long been used 
by St. John’s countrymen to express God’s way of revealing 
Himself. He would think this word all the more appropriate 


since it signified that for which the Greeks also were seeking. He 


need not have taken it immediately from Philo, but the 
similarities do at least indicate that he was influenced by the 
usage which Philo had helped to form. 

It has been maintained that the foundation of the Johannine 
Logos conception was the idea that God is unknown unless and 
until He be revealed (Schmiedel, Encycl. Bib/., 2534). As the 
Old Testament never says such a thing it is held that the notion 
springs from Plato’s dualism between God and Matter, to which 
the Stoics added the idea that the Logos performs in the world 


_ what God’s absolute goodness forbids Him to do, because the 
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world is entirely evil. Philo connected this idea with some from 
the Old Testament, and developed it along lines which prepared 
the way for S.. John’s Logos. But for this view to be correct St. 
John would have to share the dualism which is fundamental 
to all this. In this case he would not have cared to write that God 
so Joved the world! We might place alongside this the view of 
another writer in the same work, who while admitting that the 
Fourth Gospel has not slavishly copied Philo, alleges that the 
author skilfully selected and adapted what seemed useful to him 
- in attempting to Christianise the Logos (A. Jilicher, ibid., 2812). 

But St. John’s Logos differs from Philo’s much more than it 
resembles it. While a history of the actual word is most illu- 
minating, it cannot fully explain all that was in St. John’s mind. 
He himself seems to imply the inadequacy of all Greek thought 
on the subject, by stating: (¢) The Logos was very God, having a 
real personality—the pre-existent Son of God who became 
incarnate as Jesus. “In the beginning” involves His absolute 
eternity. The strong preposition “ with’’ suggests that He 
existed in a living fellowship with the Father, His life going out to 
meet the Father’s. The essential and eternal unity of the Logos 
with God is made plain. (4) He took human flesh; that tre- 
mendous phrase would have been offensive to Philo. 

One has gone so far as to derive St. John’s Logos from the 
Hermetic theosophy of Egypt (Reitzenstein). The tractate 
Poimandres does truly take the cosmogony of Genesis as a basis 
for speculation in which the Logos idea is predominant. But the 
researches of C. H. Dodd (The Bible and the Greeks) have shown 
_ that the parallels with the New Testament in the tractate are best 
explained “as the result of minds working under the same 
general influences ”’ 

The Jewish tone of the Gospel inclines us to think that St. 
John wrote Logos because he was thinking predominantly not in 
Greek terms but Jewish. Creative activity, as in Genesis i, is the 
major theme in this Prologue. The thought of /ighs is also 
reminiscent of Genesis. Why then may we not say that St. John 
was merely doing with the Hebrew dabhar what the LXX had 
already done with it, i.e. translated it by the Greek word /ogos 
rather than rhéma? In Psalm xxxiii, as well as in Genesis, this 
spoken Word is creative; the heavens were made by it. For St. 
John’s personalisation there is ample Jewish precedent in the 
Wisdom literature, which doubtless also influenced Philo’s 
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Logos doctrine; only the Word now becomes Wisdom. She is the 
secret of life, and God’s messenger who calls in love to the sons 
of men, who was formed by Jehovah from everlasting, and is 
daily His delight. It is true St. John mysteriously avoids the 
word Wisdom; but may not this be due to his desire to escape its 
Greek associations and return to the old Hebrew idea of Genesis? 
May not “In the beginning . . . God said”’ have been in his 
mind? | 
_ Yes, but not exclusively. We gather from Colossians and 
Hebrews that the Logos conception, though the word is never 
used, had already entered the realms of Christian thought before 
St. John wrote. In I Corinthians St. Paul prefers the name 
Wisdom and seems purposely to avoid Logos; in so doing he 
reverts to the usage of Hellenistic Jews (e.g. in the Wisdom of 
Ben-Sira), by-passing Philo. But later on St. Paul even shrinks 
from the term Wisdom. We do not find it in later epistles. In 
Colossians i the words Wisdom and~Logos seem to cry aloud for 
expression, but they never appear. Whether these had become 
distinctively Gnostic terms we cannot say. Certainly St. John 
decided to risk the use of one of them in setting the note of his 
Gospel. In view of this there can hardly be any doubt that St. 
John wished to suggest something more than an exclusively 
Jewish conception. Why else should he place in such prominence 
a term from which all other New Testament writers shrank? 
His use of that simple, innocent-seeming word must have 
staggered the imagination of any reader acquainted with Greek 
history and philosophy, causing it to reel with wonder at the 
thought of all that such a mighty-atom of a word implied. It 
was indeed a bold stroke of a pen. The author could hardly have 


_ been unaware of the fuse he was lighting, and of the tremendous 


explosion which must follow the use of such a word when applied 
to the Lord Jesus. It has in fact blasted and undermined the 
philosophies of mankind. It must have shaken some and thrilled 
others to read on through the Prologue and find that in Jesus 
the Carpenter all categories of human thought are compre- 
hended; that He is therefore the Voice which Heracleitus the 
thinker had listened to, and the World-Spirit of the Stoics, im- 
manent in nature, making the buds blossom into flowers, and 
boys grow into men; He is therefore Plato’s Reason in the mind 
of God, as well as the wholly transcendent mighty One of 
Philo’s thinking, dwelling by God’s side from everlasting and 
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for evermore; and the holy, pure One of the Wisdom literature 
of the Jews, proceeding from God towards the children of men, 
delighting in them, reconciling them to God; their Light, their 
Life, their High Priest and Mediator—and all this so naively 
epitomised in one pregnant word! 

3 No cultured reader would have been able to lay the book down 
_ and not be stunned by the ever-rolling tide of meaning which 
sweeps up to him from the bold words of the Prologue, with their 
majestic climax: ““The Word was made flesh and dwelt among 
us.” 

We may even rejoice that the term has such a complex 
history, for we can feed our souls for ever on the infinite richness 


of its meaning. 


Thou art the Everlasting Word, 

The Father’s only Son; : 
God manifestly seen and heard, 
_ And Heaven’s beloved One. 


True image of the Infinite, 
Whose essence is concealed ; 

Brightness of uncreated light, 
The heart of God revealed. 


Nicet Turner. 


Battle Abbey, 
Sussex. 


CALVIN’S PREFACE TO THE 
FRENCH METRICAL PSALMS.! 


In May of this year Presbyterians have been celebrating the 


three hundredth birthday of the Scottish Psalter which, first 
published in 1650, is still in regular use to-day. The story of the 
many labours of its compilation reminds us of how much it 
owed to earlier metrical versions in this country, and to its 
predecessors on the Continent, particularly to the rhymed French 


. translations of the Psalms used as songs of praise in the churches 


of Geneva under Calvin. One of the earliest of these versions, a 
group of fifty psalms in French by Clément Marot, was pub- 
lished in Geneva in 1543, and was recommended in a preface 
addressed by Calvin “ to all Christians and lovers of the Word of 
God”. From the preface it is clear that this collection of psalms, 
arranged for congregational singing, was part of a general scheme 


for the education of the faithful in the religious observances 


proper to a reformed Church, including the forms to be observed 
in celebrating the Sacraments, in sanctifying marriages and in the 
offering of prayer and praise to God. For, as Calvin recognised, 
the reformed faith required a reformed expression. “‘ As for the 
matter of Church order,” he says in a letter about this time,* 
“had it been at all bearable, we might have been quite ready to 
leave it alone; but it was such a Babylonish muddle that the only 
cure for it was to rebuild from the foundation.’’ Moreover, 
sound doctrine by itself could not create a proper Christian 
worship; there must always be conjoined with it that fervour of 
spirit which is the natural expression of deep personal conviction. 
In contrast with the ritual of worship under the Papacy, a thing 
“of external ceremonies and even superstitious practices”, an 
order of service for us¢ in the assemblies of the reformed Church 
must be in accord with the express commands of God as, for 
example, in celebrating the Supper, and must show a due concern 
for expression of the genuine feelings of the worshipper. “‘ The 
reasons for making these changes are more than sufficiently 
urgent,”’ he tell us. “It was not God alone that we then 


1 Sur les Psaumes de David traduits en frangois par Clément Marot. De Genéve. 
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worshipped but wood and stones, pictures, relics of the dead and 
things of a like kind instead of Him.”” The prayers, always made 
in Latin, were for most hearers “ but murmurings and vague, 
meaningless noises”. The baptismal ceremonies in use were the 
foolish inventions of men lacking the divine authority, and the 
Holy Supper was even more profaned. Everything was done and 
spoken in an unknown language, “‘just like a magician uttering 
his charms’’. Similarly the beautiful public processions intended 
to stimulate the devotion of the onlooker had no relevance to the 
cause of Christ and His Church. “‘ For what devotion is it,” 
he asks, “‘ to put your faith in candles and torches, in beautiful 
and sumptuous equipage, in images, in relics of the dead? All 
that sort of thing . . befits pagan rather than Christian worship.”’ 
Their elaborate musical performances he condemns with the 
remark: “ They shout and sing well enough, but then, it is in an 
unknown tongue and so against the express command of the 
Holy Spirit.” 

To point out the error in these practices was easy 
enough, but to what pattern, then, was it all to be remade? To 
Calvin only one answer was possible. Everything said and done 
in public worship must conform to the Will of God. “ In order 
to ascertain whether any practice is pleasing to God, inquiry 
must be made if it is according to His Will ”; and the answer to 
that inquiry was contained in the Scriptures wherein men would 
find the Word of God. There the instructions for the celebration 
of the Supper, for example, were clearly and definitely set forth 
and ought to be followed exactly. As for the offering of prayer 
and praise to God, the Bible was full of teaching about the way 
of doing this in a manner pleasing to Him. It was in this fashion, 
then, that Calvin sought to build up a pattern of worship for use 
in the reformed Church in harmony with “ the spirit of truth ”’. 
‘No one has yet shown us,” he claimed, “ that we have changed — 
anything that was commanded of God or that we have intro- 
duced any novelty diminishing His authority, or that we have 
fallen away from the truth to take up any false doctrine. Rather 
it is matter of common knowledge that we have reformed our 

Church according to the divine teaching; and that is the rule by 
which to put it and to keep it in a healthy state.”’ 

_ In the Preface in which he commends Marot’s translation of 

the Psalms to all Christians, Calvin once more sets forth with 

his usual clarity his conception of Christian worship. Worship, he — 
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declares, engages and nourishes the whole man; heart and mind 
must be equally used and affected. 


One of the most important demands of the Christian faith is the personal 
allegiance of each member to the Church community in his area, and his support 
of it by his attendance at the services both on Sundays and on other days to 
honour and serve God. On the other hand, it is only right and proper that each 
member should know and understand what it is that is said and done in church 
and so be able to receive benefit and edification from it. For our Lord did not 
institute an order to be observed when we meet in His name merely to provide 
us with an entertaining spectacle but rather intended that from participation 
should come benefit for every worshipper. But this cannot happen unless we 
have been made to understand in what ways the ordinances of the Church can 
be helpful to us. If anyone says he can be moved to piety by prayers or by 
ceremonies which he does not understand he is completely deluding himself, 
though the notion is common enough. ‘True worship of God is not a dead or 
mechanical thing. It is a living response quickened by the Holy Spirit, by which 
the heart is genuinely stirred and a light of understanding breaks upon the 
mind... . And so, if we would duly honour those holy ordinances of our Lord 
in the Church service, we must first know what they are, what they mean, and 
what is their purpose. 


What, then, are the essential features of this order of worship? 
“ Our Lord has commanded,” says Calvin, “ that in our religious 
gatherings we should observe particularly three things: the 
preaching of His Word, the offering of the recognised common 
prayers, and the administration of the Sacraments.” Regarding 
prayers and Sacraments and the part the congregation have to 
play in their observance, Calvin has very definite views. Public 
prayers, he insists, must be offered in the tongue the public 


speaks. 


We have the command of the Holy Spirit that our prayers should be offered 
in the common tongue understood by the people; for as the Apostle said, the 
people cannot respond by an Amen to a prayer in a language unknown to them, 
and since prayer is made in the name of and on behalf of all, each member ought 
to be sharing in the offering of it. In that case it was a sheer impertinence to 
introduce Latin into the Church services when it was not the commonly under- 
stood tongue. 

As for the Sacraments, instead of seeming to consecrate the 
water in baptism and the bread and wine in the Supper “ by a 
kind of enchantment ”’ effected by “ pronouncing over them a 
few shapeless, incomprehensible mutterings’’, it must be 
recognised that true consecration comes through the hearing and 
receiving of the Word of God. Thus the words of Jesus are not 
spoken “ to the bread to turn it into His body, but are addressed 
to the company of the faithful; to them He says, “Take, eat’. I 
know this seems strange to those unaccustomed to it, but so it 
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happens with all changes. However, if we are to follow Jesus 
Christ, we ought to prefer His way to our own way of doing it; 
and we can hardly call that way new which was the original 
institution. For the proper conduct, then, of these matters we 
must both know and understand what is said in them. Our Lord 
will be opening His mouth in vain to speak to us if our ears can- 
not make sense of what He is saying ’’. 

Since the “ human tradition” of worship had diverged so 
very far from the original pattern, it seemed to Calvin that it 
would be helpful for the Church to have available a formulary 
of prayers and the Sacraments “‘ so that everyone might know 
the manner in which things ought to be said and done in Chris- 
tian worship. We have therefore,” he goes on, “‘ set forth the way 
of celebrating the Sacraments and of sanctifying marriage, and 
have included some of the prayers and praises which we have 
been using”. Prayers, he affirms, have always been offered in 
two ways: either in words alone or in words set to music. The 
Psalms in this book are of course of the second kind, and in 
recommending them for popular use Calvin makes some ob- 
servations on the power of music over men. “ We know very 
well by experience how great is the power of singing,” he says, 
“to touch the hearts of men, and how it can stir them up to call 
upon God and to praise Him with a warmer and more eager zeal. 
It is important, of course, to see to it that the tune is not light or 
frivolous but has weight and dignity. We recall St. Augustine’s 
saying that there is a great difference between the music we 
enjoy as entertainment and recreation at home, and the music of 
the psalms we sing in Church in the presence of God and His 
angels.”’ In contrast with many foolish sources of enjoyment 
music “* is to be regarded as a gift of God bestowed upon man to 
give him true recreation and pleasure. We do admit, as Plato 
justly observed, that there is hardly anything in the world that 
sways men’s actions more than music can. We certainly recognise 
that it has a mysterious and almost unbelievable power of 
affecting the feelings in one direction or another. For this reason 
we ought to be most watchful to employ it in such a way that it 
works to our benefit and not to our hurt ’’. It was a realisation 
of this danger in music, he adds, which lec the early leaders-of the 
_ Church to condemn “lewd and wicked songs” among their 

people, and to describe them, “‘ not without cause, as a poison by - 
which Satan sought to corrupt the world ”’. 
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He agrees with St. Paul that all evil words corrupt good 
habits, but points out that “‘ when these are joined to music they 
_ pierce the heart more keenly and reach deeper in; for just as we 
deliver wine into a container by means of a funnel, so by means 
of the melody the corrupting poison pours right into the depths 
of the soul. What, then, is to be done about it?” Clearly, if 
words are to be joined by so powerful an ally as music, they 
themselves must be of the highest virtue. 


We must get hold of songs which are not only seemly but pious as well, 
words which will spur us on to prayer and praise of God, and to meditation on 
His works, so that we may love, honour, fear and glorify Him. It was St. Augus- 
tine who declared that no one can sing things worthy of God unless he has 

- received them first of all from Him; and so, we may hunt high and low in every 
direction but we will find no better songs nor any better fitted to our purpose 
than the psalms of David. Here we have psalms which have been inspired by 
the Holy Spirit, and so when we sing them we are sure that it is God who is 
putting the words into our mouths, just as though He Himself were singing 
within us to show forth His glory. Chrysostom was thinking of this when he 
recommended that men as well as women and children should practise the 
singing of psalms, so that while thus engaged their thoughts might mould them 
into fit companions for the angels. 


As for the melody, Calvin suggests, “ the best thing would 
be to fashion it on the model which we have given in order to 
convey that weight and dignity suitable to the subject and 
appropriate for singing in Church 

Finally, he urges that just as the mind must be exercised in 
worship, the heart, too, must be active and its sentiments genuine. 
St. Paul, he reminds us, declares that our songs of praise must be 
sung with sincerity. 

But sincerity implies that we have a grasp of the meaning. Therein lies the 
difference, according to St. Augustine, between the songs of men and of birds. 
The linnet and the nightingale may sing beautifully but their singing lacks 
significance. The songs of men are meant to convey some meaning to us; when 
we have understood we can pass on to appreciation and love. That can best be 


done if we learn them by heart; then the words will be as familiar to our minds 
as if they were part of our own thoughts. 


Calvin thus commends the singing of the psalms as a proper 
part of the worship which God enjoins upon all Christians. He 
has also made use of the Preface, as we have seen, to set forth 
again the principles on which he believed the reformed order of 
service in the Church should be built. Mind and heart must 
both be occupied in worship. Prayers must be spoken in the 
common tongue, since the congregation must join fully in 
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prayers offered on their behalf; the ‘“‘ high mystery” of the 
Sacraments must be clearly expounded in the words authorised 
by Scripture, and the hearts of all must be poured out in songs of 
praise which will honour God and uplift the worshippers. Thus, 
like the Apostle, they “ will sing with the spirit and with the 
understanding also ”’. 

Having in this manner expounded the individual church 
member’s responsibility, he concludes his commendation of 
Marot’s booklet with an exhortation to his readers to make a 
regular habit of singing the psalms. ‘‘ This present book,” he 
writes, “ ought to be particularly welcomed by all who wish to 
sing God’s praises in a suitable manner for their own and their 
neighbours’ benefit. It stands in no great need of special recom- 
mendation from me, for it will be appreciated and treasured by 
reason of its own contents. Only let everyone see to it that instead 
of doing themselves harm by singing the popular songs which are 
often empty, frivolous and stupid, or even coarse and unseemly, 
they make a practice of singing these excellent divine lyrics with 
good King David.” 
Dorotnuy Boyp. 
Mauchiine, 

Ayrshire. 


PROPHETS AND PROPHECY IN 
TALMUD AND MIDRASH 


III. THE PROPHETS AND THE LAW 


Accorpinc to R. Huna! in the name of Resh Lakish (Lev. 
R. xix.1): 


The Torah preceded the Creation of the Universe by 2,000 years since it 
is said: “Then I was by him, as one brought up with him, and I was daily his 
delight, rejoicing always before him” (Prov. vill. 30); and the day of the Holy 
One, blessed be He, is one of a thousand years, as is said: “For a thousand years 
in Thy sight are but as yesterday when it is past” (Ps. xc. 4). 


We need not take too seriously such calculations of just how long 
before creation the Law pre-existed; what is significant is that 
what was originally applied to Hokhmah (‘‘ Wisdom ”’) is 
appropriated by the Midrash for Torah (“ Law ’’). Hokhmah 
for the Rabbis could only mean Torah; likewise prophecy is 
swallowed up in Torah. Let us remember that, whereas the critic 
tends to think of the Law and the prophets as on the whole 
mutually antagonistic, to Talmudic Rabbis the Bible was a 
complete whole. They were right in seeing a relationship between 
Law and prophets, though they carried this too far in reading the 
Law and nothing but the Law into the prophets. Then they 
could not hear the prophets speak plainly for themselves. 

According to the Rabbis the Law was given at Sinai in all its 
complete ramifications; cf. Eccles. R. i. 9, 1: 


“Ts there anything whereof it may be said: See, this is new?” (Eccles. i. 10). 
It is written: “And the Lord delivered unto me two tables of stone written with 
the finger of God; and on them was written according to all the words which 
the Lord spake with you” (Deut. ix. 10). R. Joshua b. Levi* said: “(The text 
has not) ‘on them’ but ‘and on them’, (not) ‘all’ but ‘according to all’, (not) 
‘words’ but ‘the words’, (not) ‘the commandment’ but ‘all the commandments’. 
This is to teach you that Scripture, Mishnah, halakoth, oral laws not included 
in the Mishnah, homiletical expositions, and the decisions to be hereafter given 
by eminent scholars already existed and were communicated as a Law to Moses 
from Sinai. Whence do we know this? From what is written: Is there a thing 
whereof it may be said: See this is new ?>—-were a scholar to maintain this, behold 
his colleague can prove to him, ‘It hath been already’.” 


1 Ben Abin, fourth-generation Palestinian Amora, pupil and tradent of Jeremiah and 
Aha, resided for a time in Babylonia : his A sper upil was Tanchuma bar Abba. 

* First-generation Palestinian Amora, first third century, noted for his occupa- 
tion with 
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_ This view can be paralleled throughout the Talmud and is to a 
great extent an underlying principle of the Talmud (cf. Bacher, 
Tradition und Tradenten, on Halachoth le-Mosheh mis-Sinai). 
But it was not only what the Rabbis taught or might teach 
which had been said at Sinai. Everything that the prophets said 
had been said there too. If we could believe such a view, then 


the Rabbis indeed put prophecy into action. Eccles. R. i.10 
tells us: 


If you have heard Torah from the mouth of a scholar let it be in your estima- 
tion as if your ears had heard it from Mount Sinai, but also each of the Sages 
that arose in every generation received his (wisdom) from Sinai, for so it says 
“That is what the prophet rebukes the people for when he tells them (Isa. xlviii. 
16): ‘Come ye near unto me, hear ye this; I have not spoken in secret from the 
beginning; from the time that it was, there am I’ ”’ [i.e. the prophet was figura- 
tively present at Sinai when the Torah was revealed and consequently he was not 
delivering a new message]. Then they said to him “(If you were present at the 
Revelation) why have you not told us (this teaching before)?”’ He replied to 
them, “Because chambers (for the reception of prophecy) had not been created 
within me, but now that they have been created within me, ‘now the Lord God 
and His Spirit hath sent me’.” 


His prophecy was from the days of Moses, but he had to wait 
for the appointed time to deliver it. 

Another explanation of “‘ And God spoke all these words, 
saying” is given by R. Isaac.* He said: 


The prophets received from Sinai the messages they were to prophesy to 
subsequent generations: for Moses told Israel: “But with him that standeth here 
with us this day, before the Lord our God, and also with him that is not here 
with us this day,” etc. (Deut. xxix. 15). It does not say “that is not here standing 
with us this day,” but just “with us this day”’, these are the souls that will one day 
be created, and because there is not yet any substance in them the word “stand- 
ing” is not used with them. Although they did not yet exist still each one received 
his share (of the Torah): for so it says: ““The burden of the Lord to Israel by 
Malachi” (Mal. i. 1). It does not say “in the days of Malachi”, but “by Malachi”, 
for his prophecy was already with him, since Sinai, but hitherto permission was 
not given him to prophesy. So Isaiah said: “From the time that it was there am 
I’”’ (xlviii. 16). Isaiah said: “I was present at the revelation on Sinai whence I 
received this prophecy, —And now the Lord God and His Spirit hath 
sent me’”’ (ibid.): for hitherto no permission was given to him to prophesy. 
Not only did all the prophets receive their prophecy® from Sinai, but also each of 


1 Ex. R. (Yithro) xxviii. 6; cf. also for parallel the Midrash Tanchuma, Parashah 
Yithro 96 (Warsaw, 1879). 
* Palestinian Amora, third generation, pupil of Johanan, and prolific Haggadist, 
though prominent also as a H ; 
* Actually the desert origin of Prophecy raises a point worth noticing. It would seem 
to have been sanctioned by Elijah’s commission at Sinai (yet he had been known as a 
rophet before). But could the spirit of prophecy come on a man in a foreign land ? 
pite the fact that it is frequently declared that the prophets were all in the spirit with 
Moses at Sinai, yet it would seem that, fairly early, others thought pro rid could not 
come on a man in a foreign land (cf. Mek. Bo.i; Targ. Ezek. i. 3) ; cf. M - 25a, where 


— 
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the Sages that arose in every generation received his (wisdom) from Sinai, for 
so it says: “These words the Lord spake unto all your assembly with a great voice; 
and He added no more” (Deut. v. 22). R. Johanan said: “It was one voice that 
divided itself into seven voices and these into seventy languages.” R. Simeon 
said: “(It was the voice) from which all the subsequent prophets received their 
prophecy.” The Sages said: “It had no echo.” 


Besides, it was only natural that Prophecy should be traced back 
to the formative Wilderness period, when all the other character- 
istic institutions of Israel are said to have originated there. So 
we find in Cant. R. iii. 6, 1: 


The Torah came from the wilderness, the Tabernacle from the wilderness, 
the Sanhedrin from the wilderness, the Priesthood from the wilderness, the 
service of the Levites from the wilderness, royalty from the wilderness, as it says, 
“Prophecy was from the wilderness (‘And ye shall be unto me a kingdom of 
priests’)”. Thus Israel’s elevation was from the wilderness. 


But apart from a possible desire to claim a desert origin for 
prophecy, there is real ground for_this statement in Cant. R. 
lil. 6, 2 (especially if the whole Pentateuch is regarded as entirely 
by Moses), for Moses is regarded by the Rabbis as a prophet. 
Was not then the revelation to Moses at Sinai the first prophecy? 
Elsewhere of course we find the patriarchs as prophets. Actually 
the Lawgiver figures almost exclusively as a prophet in Rabbinic 
writing despite the priestly act of the covenant in Ex. xxiv. In 
fact Esther R., Proem. 10, speaks of Aaron the first of priests, 
Moses the first of prophets.? But the stress on Moses’ prophetic 
function is not more surprising that the emphasis on the equality 
of Aaron the priest with Moses, cf. Cant. R. iv. 5, 1: : 


“Thy two breasts’: these are Moses and Aaron. Just as the breasts are the 
beauty and the ornament of a woman, so Moses and Aaron were the beauty and 


it is said in the case of Ezekiel that the spirit of prophecy would not have come upon him 
in a foreign land, if he had not started propheniaa in Palestine ; Elijah would be a 
similar case. While this statement ners zekiel shows the nationalist icularistic 
attitude, it would be rash to say that the up olders of the desert origin of phecy were 
universalistic. The latter were merely stressing the unity of Law and prophetic revelations ; 
the former, dealing with Ezekiel’s case, are stressing that prophecy is a Palestinian Israelite 

phenomenon. Both are primarily oe Neither are stressing various aspects of 
_the same thing, and they could probably have agreed to both statements. 

Judah Ha-Levi (Cuzari i. 95) confines prophecy to Palestine and Israel, the one land 
and the one people respectively of prophecy: Abraham, he says, (id. ii. 14) had to settle 
in Palestine before he could prophesy. Ha-Levi is aware of the objection just made by us 
that Moses had the prophetic gift without entering Palestine ; Ha-Levi therefore postu- 
lates a greater Palestine include the ry 

at is to say, pro and Sages recei t messages from that voice at 
Sinai, since it went on no more—implying the cessation of prophecy before it began. 
__ ® Whereas the emphasis on Moses as the greatest of the prophets is not unlike the 
Samaritan position, yet there Aaron and Moses are not compared as equals. 
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the ornament of Israel. Just as the breasts are the charm of a woman, so Moses 
and Aaron were the glory and pride of Israel. Just as the breasts are full of 
milk so Moses and Aaron filled Israel with Torah. Just as whatever a woman 
eats helps to feed the child at the breasts, so all the Torah that Moses our 
master learned he taught to Aaron, as it is written, “And Moses told Aaron all 
the words of the Lord” (Ex. iv. 28). The Rabbis say: “He revealed to him the 
ineffable name. Just as one breast is not greater than the other, so it was with 
Moses and Aaron: for it is written, these are that Moses and Aaron’”’ (Ex. vi. 
27) [Moses mentioned first]; and it is also written: “These are that Aaron 
and Moses”’ (vi. 26), showing that Moses was not greater than Aaron nor was 
Aaron greater than Moses in knowledge of Torah. R. Abba! said they were like 
two fine pearls belonging to a king which he put in a balance finding that 
neither weighed down the other. So were Moses and Aaron just equal.’ 


In one or two cases the bias may be in favour of Aaron. Not 
only is his action in making the golden calf whitewashed, as in 
Lev. R. x. 3, where Aaron was afraid that the people, having 
already killed the prophet Hur, and like to kill him the priest if 
he refused, would thereby instantly fulfil against themselves 

Lam. ii. 20 (“ Shall the priest and the prophet be slain in the 
sanctuary of the Lord?’’), and Israel would immediately be 
liable for exile; but Aaron is even exalted almost at the expense of 
Moses. Lev. R. xxx. 12 tells us the view of R. Judai (4th 
generation Palestinian Amora, pupil of Abba II) that Aaron’s 
sin was as grievous to God as the breaking of the tables, while in 
Lev. xiii.2 Aaron’s sons the priests are definitely set above Moses. 
R. Samuel b. Nahman said of the words, ‘“‘ I will be sanctified in 
them that come nigh Me” (Lev. X. 3): 


This utterance was addressed fo him until the occurrence happened, when 
Moses said to Aaron, “My brother, at Sinai I was told that I would sanctify 
this House and through a great man would I sanctify it and I thought that either 
through me or through you would this House be sanctified, but now (I see that) 
your two sons are greater than you or I.”” When Aaron heard that his sons had 
been God-fearing, he remained silent and was rewarded for his silence. Whence 
(do we know) that he held silence? Since it is said, “And Aaron held his peace” _ 
(id.). Whence do we know that he received a reward for his silence? From the 
fact that he was privileged to have the divine utterance addressed to him alone, 
as it is said: “And the Lord spake unto Aaron” (Lev. x. 8). 


In view of the generally accepted view at the present time 
that the Rabbis were anti-priestly in their attitude, and Rabbin- 
ism of the Mishnaic and Talmudic periods is prophecy in action, 
it is interesting to see that the priestly prototype Aaron is not 
considered inferior to Moses, whereas his sons, priests also, are 


ee pean, pupil of R. Huna, really a Babylonian, but after 
repeated visits settled in Palestine. 
*Cf. also Lev. R. xxxvi. 1. 
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elevated above either. Cf. Pirke Aboth (i. 12), according to 
which Hillel said: “* Be of the disciples of Aaron, loving peace 
and pursuing peace, loving thy fellow-creatures and bringing 
them near to the Torah.’”’ That this honouring of Aaron’s sons 
was due in large measure to their priestly office is clear when we 
consider Num. R. vi. 1, where there is discussion of the pre- 
cedence of high priests before prophets. 


A High Priest takes precedence over a prophet, for it says: “And let Zadok 
the priest and Nathan the prophet anoint him there” (1 Kings i. 34). Zadok is 
mentioned before Nathan. R. Huna in the name of R. Hanina said: “A prophet 
must bend his hands and feet and sit before a High Priest [i.e. in submissive 
discipleship}.” (On the other hand to be a prophet was honourable; cf. the 
promise to pious brides in Meg. 10b.] What reason is there for saying so? Because 
it is written: “Hear now, O Joshua, the high priest, thou, and thy fellows that 
sit before thee” (Zech. iii. 8). You might think they were ordinary folk. It is 
therefore stated, for they are men that are a sign [A.V. “men wondered at’’]; and 
the expression “sign” can only refer to prophecy, for it says: “And he (the 
prophet) giveth thee a sign or a wonder” (Deut. xiii. 1) [cf. P.T. Ber. 3b for a 
sign and wonder as seal of prophecy]. 


Whether Huna’s proof for the pre-eminence of priest over 
prophet is convincing or not, it is significant that he can suggest 
such a thing. The priest had a different function’ from the 
prophet and in the last resort the prophet and his prophecies 
were not indispensable; on the other hand the Tannaim and 
Amoraim never abrogated the sacrificial system (though it was 
in involuntary desuetude) nor priestly privileges, and they looked 
to a day when priestly duties could be completely carried out in a 
rebuilt temple. 

Prophecy was in any case according to one view really the 
result of Israel’s sins; the rebukes in the Prophets and Hagio- 
grapha because of Israel’s wrongdoing would have been un- | 
necessary had they been righteous (cf. Ned. 22b). Had Israel 
been righteous, there would have been no need for prophecy. It 
really gives one more to labour to perform: on the other hand 
one need not only make the best of a bad job, for studying 
prophecy and performing the prophets’ precepts carried with it 
an additional reward (Eccles. R. i. 13), R. Huna related this 
verse to the Prophets and Hagiographa, for if the Israelites had 
been worthy they would have received the Pentateuch alone and 
the Prophets and Hagiographa were only given to them to 
labour in these as well as in the Pentateuch and to perform the 


1 Jos. Ant. X. 5.2 points out that Jeremiah and Ezekiel, though prophets, were both 
priests by birth. 
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precepts and righteous acts so as to receive a good reward. The 
Rabbis say: “‘ Nevertheless (Scripture says), ‘to be exercised 
therewith,’ which intimates that they reserve a reward for them 
as for the Pentateuch.”” On the other hand, the Midrash 
Tanchuma (ed. Buber), after stressing that there can be no other 
Law, for the Divine Law has already been received at Sinai, 
thereby denying any progressive revelation, continues: 


The rebellious of Israel say that the prophets and the Holy Writings are 
not Torah [cf., e.g., the Samaritans]; and we do not believe in them, as it is said 
of them: they “have not hearkened to the voice of the Lord our God to walk 
in his Law which He gave before us by the hand of his servants the prophets” 
(Daniel ix. 10). Behold, the prophets and the writings are the Law, as it is said 
(Ps. Ixxviii. 1): “Hearken, my people, to my Law” (Parashah Ra’ah). 


These two latter statements stress the unity of the Law and the 
prophets, the prophets being part of the Law. Neither of the two 
preceding statements really differs in essence, but only in 
formation, whereas the first statement is put negatively, the 
second and third are put positively. But in none is there any 
idea that the prophets added anything new or anything con- | 
tradictory of the Law. The following narrative from Taanith ga 
illustrates that there is nothing in the rest of the Bible not in the 
Law. R. Johanan met the young son of Resh Lakish sitting and 
reciting the verse: ‘‘ The foolishness of a man perverteth his 
way: and his heart fretteth against the Lord”’ (Prov. xix. 3). 
R. Johanan thereupon. exclaimed in amazement: “ Is there any- 
thing written in the Hagiographa to which allusion cannot be 
found in the Torah? ”. The boy replied: “‘ Is then this verse not 
alluded to in the Torah, seeing that it is written ‘ And their heart 
faileth them, etc.’ (Gen. xlii. 28)?’ Nor is there in the pro- 

_. phetic writings anything contradictory to the Law, for R. 
Judah in Shab. 13b tells us that that was why the book of 
Ezekiel, which was thought to be contradictory, was almost 
excluded. It is a theological principle held by the Rabbis that 
there could not have been a later revelation from God contradic- 
ting the first. Such a revelation or prophecy which did clash 
with the Law could not be divine. It was a belief in divine con- 
sistency to which the Rabbis clung—divine consistency, how- 
ever, expressed in such a way as to leave no room for progress. 
This doctrine was probably hardened by Christian teaching on 
the new covenant, and so Ezekiel had to be squared with the 
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Law even by a sour de force, or Ezekiel was outside the Canon. 
R. Judah said in Rab’s' name 


“In truth, that man Hananiah son of Hezekiah [1st generation Tanna] by 
name is to be remembered for blessings: but for him, the Book of Ezekiel would 
have been hidden® for its words contradicted the Torah.”” What did he do? 
Three hundred barrels of oil were taken up to him and he sat in an upper chamber 
and reconciled them [i.e. Ezekiel and the Torah]. 


Actually, however, Meg. 14a does claim that the prophets did 
add something. 


Our Rabbis taught: “Forty-eight prophets and seven prophetesses prophesied 
to Israel and they neither took away from nor added aught to what is written in 
the Torah, save only the reading of the Megillah.” 


It is interesting that the Megillah (i.e. the book of Esther) 
endures while some prophecies (cf. Meg. 14b) do not. Interesting 
too is the fact that Esther is the most nationalistic book in the 
Bible. Even this statement, made to uphold the importance 
of the Megillah, can only claim it a8 an exception which proves 
the rule. Even though this claim for the authority of the in- 
novation of reading the Megillah is made, no such claim is made 
for the Megillah itself. In fact Meg. 7a tells how the Rabbis 
themselves were chary of writing it down until they could con- 
vince themselves that it had been commanded in the Pentateuch. 
R. Samuel ben Judah tells us that Esther sent to the Hakamim 
demanding that they commemorate her for future generations. 
Their answer shows that the Rabbis of a later time, if not the 
Hakamim of Esther’s time, were aware of the very nationalistic 
tone of the Megillah. ‘“ You will incite the ill-will of the nations 
against us.” Esther replied that no harm would be done by their 
doing so, as she was already recorded in the chronicles of the 
Kings of Media and Persia. Another version of the story is 
given by Rab and R. Hanina. The Hakamim in answer to R. 
Johanan and R. Habiba (or R. Jonathan) said: “ Have I not 
written for thee three times Esther’s demand?” (Prov xxii. 20 
—three times and not four)—the three times being (1) Ex. xvii. 
8, 16, (2) Deut. xxv. 17, 19, (3) 1 Sam. xv., passages dealing with 
Amalek. Haman was supposed to be a descendant of Amalek, 
And they refused, until they found a verse written in the Torah, 
“ Write this memorial in a book ” (Ex. xvii. 14, the war against 

1 Abba Arika, died a.D. 247; Ba ian Amora of 1st ion, but studied in 


Palestine : this great Halakist was founder and first principal of Sura in A.D. 219. 
* Put in the and made apocryphal. 
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Amalek). ‘‘ Write this ’’ was taken by them as meaning what is 
written in Exodus here, “ memorial ’’ was taken as referring 
to the verses on Amalek (in 1. Sam. xv. 2f.) in the Prophets. “A 


_ Book” or “ Roll” they anderstood as referring to the Megillah _ 


and as thereby sanctioning the writing of it. A similar attempt 
to find reference to, and authority for, the Megillah was given 
by the Tanna R. Eliezer of Modiim (second-generation Tanna, 
about the time of the Hadrianic War), though R. Joshua did not 
agree. Not all Amoraim regarded the Megillah of Esther as 
canonical; for example, Samuel, the important Amora, demurs, 
but lest his statement be regarded as implying that Esther was 
not composed under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, his 
words are later taken only as implying that Esther was meant to 
be kept oral and not written down. 

Meg. 2b tries to square references regarding reading of the 
Megillah and regulations thereon and makes those applying 
to unwalled towns mean towns which were unwalled at the time 
of Joshua. 

Prophecy was not a continuous gift to Israel; cf. I Mace. ix. 
27:‘‘ And there was great tribulation in Israel, such as was not 
since the time that no prophet appeared unto them.” Prophecy 
ceased with the death of Haggai, Zechariah and Malachi, for 
then the Holy Spirit departed from Israel (cf. Sota 48b). Never- 
theless we are told they made use of the Bath Ko/, the Heavenly 
Echo, a much more spasmodic occurrence than prophecy when 
Israel had the Holy Spirit. Here, in Sota 48b, we have too 
probably in its fullest form an oft-recurring Baraitha that on 
occasions some Rabbis were sitting in the upper chamber of a 
house in Jericho when a Bath Kol from heaven announced, 
“There is among you one man who deserves that the Shekinah 
should rest upon him, but his generation is unworthy of it”. 
This man was Hillel the elder. (In B.B. 1342 it is said that out 
of eighty disciples of Hillel, thirty deserved that the divine 
presence should rest upon them as it did on Moses our teacher. 
Presumably they, as well as Hillel, would have been prophets had 
they lived in better times.) Yet, as we have seen above, the 
prophets of the Old Testament times were recognised as much 
exercised by the sins of their own day and generation, and gave 
their prophecies for Israel to labour in for their sins, if not indeed 
also for the rewards’ sake. Prophecy is here considered a sign of 
divine favour, not a permanent gift like the Law. True, written 
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prophecies may remain for future generations, but one has the 
impression that even written prophecies, when fulfilled, come 
to an end, reminding us of St. Paul’s “ but whether there be 
prophecies, they shall fail”. Neither Sota 48b nor B.B. 134<, 
nor yet Sukk. 28a, says that the Rabbis were the successors of the 
prophets, or that Pharisaism is prophecy in action, or that on the 
cessation of prophetic revelation a more rational approach was 
_ adopted for knowing the will of God: the Bath Ko/ was hardly 
that. Sota 48b tells us of the cessation of prophecy and says that 
some Rabbis deserved to have the Holy Spirit but suffered in 
not getting it because of the unworthiness of their lives. 

The Law is, however, absolutely unchangeable. We may 
take a faint representative statement. R. Alexandri b. Haggai 
_ and R. Alexandri the hymnologist said (Lev. R. xix. 2): “ If all 
the nations of the world should gather together to make white 
one wing of a raven, they would not be able to accomplish it; 
even so should all the nations of the world gather together to 
uproot one word of the Torah, they would be powerless to ac- 
complish it.” This story follows: that Solomon sought to uproot 
one letter of the Torah. An accusation against him was made, 
according to R. Joshua b. Levi (an eminent Palestinian Amora 
of the first generation) by the smallest letter yodh (7). R. 
Simeon held that the Book of Deuteronomy went up before God 
and said that Solomon had invalidated her by seeking to uproot 
the letter yodh out of her—the point being that Solomon had 
multiplied (7735) horses for himself and multiplied (734) wives 
for himself and greatly multiplied (74734) silver and gold, 
whereas Deut. xvii. 16 lays down that a King should not multiply 
(72°%) either horses, wives or silver and gold for himself. God 
replying to Deuteronomy assured her that Solomon would be 
eliminated and a hundred like him, but not even a single yodh 
in the Law would ever be made void. This may be taken as a 
somewhat fantastic story! but the principle behind it is clear 
enough. Sanh. 99a preserves a Baraitha on the words “ Because 
he hath despised the word of the Lord ” (Num. xv. 31): 


This refers to him who maintains that the Torah is not from Heaven. And 
even if he asserts that the whole Torah is from Heaven excepting a particular 
1 Cf. Zad. Frag. vii. 5, 6, 7: “And as to the prince it is written: * He shall not multipl 
wives Bek David sead not in the Law that weo © 
was in the Ark, for it was not opened in Israel from the day of the death of Eleazar and 
Joshua and the Elders, who served Ashtaroth. And it was hidden (and was not) dis- 
covered until Zadok arose." The divine origin of every word of the Law is likewise 
emphatically declared. 
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verse which he maintains was not uttered by God but by Moses himself, he is 
included in “because he hath despised the word of the Lord”. And even if he 
admits that the whole Torah is from Heaven, excepting a single point, a par- 
ticular ad majus deduction or a certain Gezerah shawah—he is still included in 
“because he hath despised the word of the Lord”’. 


In view of the condemnation of Moses referred to earlier,’ for 
using certain expressions in rebuking Israel—expressions now 
in the Law and therefore divinely inspired—one may not be 
able to accept these statements of the immutability of the Law as 
much more than doctrinaire pronouncements. But one would be 
unwise to minimise their import. In fact one is faced with two 
irreconcilable views—on the one hand, the immutability of the 
Law, divinely inspired in every letter; and on the other, a less 
logical but very understandable view, which without jettisoning 
divine inspiration, allows one to ascribe certain statements 
not pleasing to our mind as mere human additions or insertions. 
Every modernist can sympathise with this latter view; every 
fundamentalist, probably albeit unconsciously, does the same as 
the “ Rabbins’’ and has his canon inside the canon. Meg. 32a 
deals with the manner of reading the verses in Leviticus and 
Deuteronomy. A Tanna taught that the reader commences 
reading a verse before the curses and finishes his reading a verse 
after them. Abaye,? however, held that this rule was only laid 
down for the curses in Leviticus, but with the curses in Deu- 
teronomy a break can be made. The reason for this, we are told, 
is that in the curses in Leviticus Israel are addressed in the 
plural, and Moses uttered the curses on the behalf of God; 
whereas in the curses in Deuteronomy Israel are addressed in the 
singular, and therefore it is obvious that Moses merely uttered 
them in his own name. We need not take this as supplying the 
real reason for the change from plural in Leviticus to the singular 
in Deuteronomy, but rather as an example of how the Rabbis 
could whittle down the scope of the wholesale condemnation 
pronounced in Sanh. 99a, quoted above, on him who despiseth 
the word of the Lord. 

Makkoth 23b-—24a is very important in any discussion 
of the relation of the Law to the prophets and vice versa; here 
the Rabbis of the Amoraitic period recognise the essentially 
ethical teaching of the Prophets, and without allowing in the 


1 THE EVANGELICAL July 1950» 213. 
; * Babylonian Amora of the 4th generation, lived c. 280-338, was head of Pumbeditha 
or some time. 
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first place any contradiction between the prophets and the Law, 
maintain that the Law has been summarised and epitomised by 
them. This we may admit is true so far as the ethical teaching of 
the Law is concerned. Actually, as we shall see, the Tannaim did 
not consider that the main function of the prophets, if we may 
judge from references from the Tannaitic works. There are 
613 precepts in the Law, 365 negative precepts and 248 positive. 
But argumentum a silentio is dangerous. R. Hamnuna (Babylonian 
Amora of the 3rd generation) tells us (Makkoth 23) that David 
reduced the 613 precepts to eleven principles sum ed up in 
Psalm xv. The Psalm ends, “‘ He that doeth these things shall 
‘never be moved (or fall)’’. R. Gamaliel (Tanna, possibly Gamaliel 
III, son of Rabbi Judah ha-Nasi) was always moved to tears on 
reading this Psalm because, as he said: “only he who practises 
all these things shall not fall, but if he falls short in one of the 
eleven principles he shall fall.” His colleagues took a more 
comfortable view. They said: 


It does not read, “doeth all these things’’, but “these things’, meaning that 
if he practises only one of these things “he shall not fall’’. For if this is not the 
case, how are we to interpret the similar passage “Defile not yourselves in all 
(A.V. “‘any of’’)these things” (Lev. xviii. 24)? Does it mean that only one who 
has contact with all these things is contaminated, but if only with one, is not 
contaminated? As it can only mean that if a man has contact with any one of 
these evil things, so likewise then here, if a man practises just any of these virtues 
set out in the Psalm he will not fall. 


Gamaliel’s colleagues then in effect reduced the required minimum 
demanded to observance of any one of the verses of Ps. xv. But 
their discussion may have been purely academic. 

Makk. 242 tells us that Isaiah reduced the 613 precepts of 
the Law to six principles, to be found in Isaiah xxxiii. 15-16: 


(1) He that walketh righteously; (2) that speaketh uprightly; (3) that 
despiseth the gain of oppressions; (4) that shaketh his hands from holding of 
bribes; (5) that stoppeth his ear from hearing of blood; (6) and shutteth his eyes 
from looking upon evil: he shall dwell on high. 


As in the statement of the summing up of the Law by David, so 
here in the ascription of this epitome of the Law to Isaiah, the 
Talmud not only sees no conflict between the prophetic idea 
and the Law, but has come very near the heart of the mattef. 
When it comes to comment on Isaiah’s separate prescriptions 
in his epitome, it falls somewhat short of the prophetic spirit, 
for surely ‘“‘ and speaketh uprightly ” meant for Isaiah somewhat 
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more than “ not putting an affront on his fellow in public”. . 
Likewise “‘ that stoppeth his ear from hearing of blood ”’ is 
interpreted as applying to the small world, the only one the 
Rabbis knew—that the person “‘that stoppeth his ear from hearing 
of blood” is one who hears not aspersions made against a 
rabbinic student nor remains silent without defending him, as 
once did R. Eleazar son of R. Simeon (4th-generation Tanna). 
Evil is surely somewhat narrowly comprehended when “ he who 
-shutteth his eye from looking upon evil” is explained as by R. 
Hiyya ben Abba (sth-generation Tanna, friend of Rabbi): 
‘“‘ This refers to one who does not peer at women as they stand 
washing clothes” (cf. B.B. 57b); cf. also the Pharisee (one of — 
the seven types enumerated in Sota 22b) who knocked his head 
against walls rather than look at a woman. 

Micah next came and reduced the 613 laws to three prin- 
ciples: “‘ (1) to do justly, (2) to love mercy, (3) to walk humbly 
before thy God ” (Micah vi. 8). The effect is somewhat spoiled 
by the Talmudic comment that walking humbly before thy God 
means “* walking in funeral and bridal processions’. (It is true 
it adds a rider to this: ‘‘ And do not these facts warrant an a fortiori 
conclusion that, if in matters that are not generally performed in 
' private the Torah enjoins walking humbly, it is ever so much © 
more requisite in matters that usually call for modesty? ’”) Again 
came Isaiah and reduced the law to two principles: (1) Keeping 
justice and (2) doing righteousness (Isa. lvi. 1). Amos came and 
reduced the 613 precepts to one principle: ‘‘ Seek ye Me and ye 
shall live’’ (Amos v. 4). But there was not unanimity in Amos’s 
achievement. R. Nahman ben Isaac! suggested that “‘ Seek ye 
Me and live” might mean “‘ Seek Me by observing the whole 
Torah and live’. We are told, too, that it was Habakkuk who © 
came and based them all on one principle: “‘ The righteous 
(A. V. “just ”’) shall live by his faith’ (Hab. ii. 4). These 
epitomes of the Law remind us of Hillel’s answer of what con- 
stituted the law*—the rest being commentary and necessary (a 
view like R. Nahman’s interpretation of Amos’s work). Here 
in Makk. 23-24, however, there is no mention that the prophets 
who reduced the law to a few principles thought the observance 


of the other 611 or so at the same time necessary, to say nothing 
+ Babylonian Amora, 4th generation, d. 356 ; on the death of Raba he was for some 

time of Pumbeditha. 
* In Shab. 31a “* That which is hateful to thee do not do to thy neighbour. This is 


the whole Law. All the rest is commentary on it. Go and learn it all”. (Lit. “ go and 
complete”’.) 
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of the multitudinous precepts of the oral Law. These Rabbanim 
responsible for Makk. 23, 24 ought to get great credit for having 
at least glimpsed at the prophetic moral and religious ideal and 
its scant patience with ritual observances. The interpretations, 
however, of the prophetic principles are somewhat disappointing 
as showing lapses into externalism. They are illuminating as 
showing, however, how wrong we would have been had we 
thought the Amoraim interpreted the prophets and their 
principles exactly as we do. 

In the second part of our discussion (in the July number) we 
saw how the prophets could incur, according to the Rabbis, 
condemnation of both God and Israel for accusing Israel’s sons 
before God, We saw there how when the prophet spoke, God 
had to take action in condemning Israel. Here we have several 
cases cited in Makk. 24a of the prophets annulling four adverse 
sentences against Israel uttered by Moses, himself a prophet it is 
true, but forming part of the Torah. In effect the prophets in 
these four cases annul a part of the Law, every word of which, 
as we have seen above according to Sa#h., must be accepted as 
divine or else one has no share in the future life. Yet the prophets 
reverse the sentences, and God approves. It is interesting that 
the Rabbis realised that the prophets not only epitomised the 
Law as they thought, but did even annul some parts of it. (It at 
least points to a realisation of progress in Revelation.) However, 
although they admit that here in principle, yet when we examine 
the sentences which they reverse, we find that they are only those 
which the Rabbi’s nationalism wished had not been in the Law. 
Our authority for this tradition in Makk. 24a is R. Jose b. 
Hanina.? He tells us “‘ Our master Moses* pronounced four 
adverse decrees in Israel, but four prophets came and revoked 
them’’, The first sentence is found in Deut. xxxiii. 28. R. 
Jose ben Hanina introduces it and the three other sentences with 
““ Moses said’. “‘ And Israel dwelleth in safety, alone, at the 
fountain of Jacob.” Amos, he tells us, came and revoked that. 
“Then said I, O Lord God, cease, I beseech Thee: how shall 
Jacob stand (alone)? for he is small.” R. Jose says that the Lord 

1 Jose ben Hanina, Palestinian Amora of the 2nd generation, older pupil of Johanan. 
Jose's most promising pupil was Abbahu. 
*Though of course the Rabbi's stress at the moment is on Moses the prophet, not 


Moses the lawgiver, it could be argued that R. Jose is not pointing out that the prophets 
contradict Law. but is, by putting the on “ Moses said”, actuall 
to do the very opposite, to clear away co arene between Law 

prophets. However, the contradiction between prophet and prophet would remain, and 


the prophetic revelation was also part of the Sinaitic, as we have seen above. 
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repented concerning this: ‘‘ This also shall not be, saith the Lord 
God” (Am. vii 5-6). The second adverse decree of Moses is 
Deut. xxviii 65: “‘ And among those nations thou shalt have no 
repose” (if this is in the Deuteronomic curses, then ascribing 
it to Moses only is backed by the other case cited earlier). R. 
Jose tells us that Jeremiah came and said: “‘ Thus saith the Lord, 
The people that were left of the sword found grace in the wilder- 
ness, even Israel, when I went to afford him rest’”’ (Jer. xxxi. 2). 
Moses’ third decree against Israel is found in Ex. xxxiv. 7, and 
is parallel to the words of the Second Commandment in Ex. xx. 5. 
Moses said: “‘ The Lord visiteth the iniquity of the fathers upon 
the children and upon the children’s children, unto the third 
and fourth generation.” Ezekiel, Jose points out, came and 
declared that “ the soul that sinneth, it shall die’ (Ezek. xviii. 4). 
Elsewhere we saw how Ezekiel just got into the canon after a 
laborious attempt to reconcile it with the Law. Here it is the 
Law that gives way, at least on this point, to Ezekiel. The fourth 
decree of Moses against Israel is Lev. xxvi. 38: ‘‘ And ye shall 
perish among the nations.” Isaiah, Jose tells us, came and said: 
“ And it shall come to pass in that day that the great trumpet 
shall be blown; and they shall come that were ready to perish in 
the land of Assyria, etc.” (Isa. xxvii. 13). The decree of Moses 
that is reversed here, however, comes from the curses in Levi- 
ticus, which elsewhere are ascribed to God’s authorship and not to 
Moses’, as were those in Deuteronomy. 
In Meg. 31a R. Johanan said: 


“Wherever you find mentioned in the Scriptures the power of the Holy 
One, blessed be He, you also find His gentleness mentioned. This fact is stated 
in the Torah, repeated in the Prophets and stated a third time in the (Sacred) 
Writings. It is written in the Torah, ‘ For the Lord your God, He is the God 
of gods and Lord of lords’ (Deut. x. 17); and it says immediately afterwards 
(verse 18), ‘ He doth execute justice for (A.V. ‘the judgment of’) the fatherless 
and widow.’ It is repeated in the Prophets: ‘ For thus saith the High and Lofty 
One that inhabiteth eternity, whose name is holy’; and it says immediately 
afterward, ‘I dwell with him that is of a contrite and humble spirit’ (Isa. lvii. 15). 
It is stated a third time in the (Sacred) Writings as it is written (Ps. lxviii. 4): 
*Extol him that rideth upon the skies whose name is the Lord’; and imme- 


widows’ (verse 5).”” 


This is a declaration of the unity of the doctrine of God to be 
found in Law, Prophets and Hagiographa, which is expressed 
here more clearly and unequivocally than probably anywhere 


q 


tely afterward it is written, ‘A father of the fatherless and a judge of the © 
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else. But not only is there a unity in ethical and theological teach- 
ing, which we may term Haggadic teaching, between the Law 
and the prophets; there is also from the elders who succeeded 
Joshua a continuity through them down to the Great Synagogue 
and the Rabbis of the Halakic tradition and lore. This is early 
plainly expressed in Pirke Aboth i. 1: | 


Moses received the Law from Sinai and committed it to Joshua and Joshua 
to the elders and the elders to the prophets and the prophets committed it to the 
men of the Great Synagogue. They said three things: “Be deliberate in judgment, 
raise up many disciples, and make a fence around the Law.” 


The last of the prophets too are supposed to have taken part in 
the Great Synagogue; cf. Meg. 17b, where we have a Baraitha 
to this effect: 


Simeon the Pakulite formulated eighteen blessings in the presence of Rabban 
Gamaliel [znd generation Tanna, 90-130] in the proper order in Jabneh. R. 
Johanan said (others report it was stated in a Baraitha): “A hundred and twenty 
se, whom were many prophets, drew up eighteen blessings in a fixed 
order. 

But not only were the later prophets, Haggai,’ Zechariah and 
Malachi, the prophets of the Second Temple, interested in 
liturgical matters, but in ritual matters in general; whether they 
instituted certain innovations with the force of the law or merely 
sanctioned the growth of new customs which they felt would 
be beneficial and not harmful, is a debated point among the early 
Amoraim; and no wonder, for if the prophets introduced new 
laws, and this were granted, it would endanger the dogma of the 
Sinaitic origin of the whole Law, oral as well as written. Sukkah 
44a tells us that on the question of the authority of the rite of the 
willow branch, R. Johanan and R. Joshua b. Levi differed. One 
held that the rite of the willow branch is an institution of the 
prophets (Haggai, Zechariah and Malachi); the other holds that 
the willow branch is a usage of the prophets. This statement is 
not clear and the Gemara concludes it was R. Johanan who said 
“It is an institution of the prophets”, since R. Abbahu? stated 
in the name of R. Johanan, “ The rite of the willow-branch is an 
institution of the prophets’’. This is conclusive. For the Rabbis, 


1 Especially to Haggai is a considerable amount of Takkanoth accredited : e.g. the 
intercalation of the month of Adar (R.H. 1gb), regulations regarding wood offerin 
the 24 courses of priests (Tos. Taan. 3), and the decision that sacrifices could be brought 
whether the Temple was in existence or not (Zed. vi. 2; PT. Naz. ii. 7). Yeb. 16a 
mentions his sitting as lawmaker. But so little had of the old —— spirit that 
it is understandable that such a function and such laws should be ; ited to him. 

2 Third-generation Palestinian Amora, one of the later pupils of Johanan and of Jose 
ben Hanina. 
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this discussion had a practical application, for only if the above- 
mentioned rite was a law was a Benediction said over it. 

In passing, we may refer to the testimony of two non-rabbinic 
but Jewish works, the Zadokite Fragment and 2 Maccabees, on 
the relation between prophets and prophecy and the Law. 
Zad. v. 1-3 seems to point to God’s confirming His Covenant 
with the faithful through fresh Revelations; e.g. Zad. v. 6: 
“He confirmed His covenant with them through Ezekiel ”’ 
(Ez. xliv. 15 is quoted, but the confirmation is the Zadokite 
priesthood). Zad. vi. 9 quotes Isaiah xxiv. 17: “‘ And during all 
these years Belial shall be let loose against Israel, as God spake 
through Isaiah the prophet, the son of Amoz, saying, ‘ Fear and 
the pit and the snare are upon thee, O inhabitant of the land’.” 
This means the three nets of Babel: “‘ The first is fornication, 
the second is the wealth (of wickedness), the third is the pol- 
lution of the Sanctuary.” The first and the third are treated in 
some detail and provide the Zadokite ha/akah on these points. 
(Cf. also the quotation from Amos v. 26—7 in Zad. iv. § ff.; and 
Zad. xxix. 31 where Ezek. xxii. 20 is likewise manipulated to 
mean something different, here to mean ecclesiastical punish- 
ments, where in Ezekiel’s original text divine and final punish- 
ments are meant. :) 

In 2 Macc. ii. 1-8 we have the story of how Jeremiah the 
- prophet commanded the exiles to preserve some of the fire from 
the altar, and how : 


the prophet charged them that were carried away, after giving them the law, that 
they should not forget the statutes of the Lord, neither be led astray in their 
minds, when they saw images of gold and silver and the adornment thereof. 
And with other such words exhorted he them that the law should not depart 


from their heart. 


Of course it can be disputed as to how law is to be interpreted 
here; but it is likely to be in a developed ritualistic sense, for 


we are next told how Jeremiah, 


warned by God, commanded the tabernacle and ark to accompany him, and 
that he went away to the mountain which Moses had climbed to view the inheri- 
tance of God. On reaching it Jeremiah found a cavernous chamber in which 
he placed the tabernacle, and the ark, and altar of incense; and he made fast the 
door. And some of his followers drew near in order to mark the road, but they 
could not find it. Now when Jeremiah came to know of this he blamed them 
saying, “Unknown shall the spot be until God gather the people! again together, 
1 Cf. Ben Sira xlviii. rof. on Elijah who as forerunner of the Messiah will come to turn 
the heart of the fathers unto the children, and to restore the tribes of Israel. 
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and mercy come; then indeed shall the Lord disclose these things, and the glory 
of the Lord shall be seen, even the Cloud as in the days of Moses it was visible, 
and as when Solomon prayed that the Place might be consecrated with solemn 


splendour.” 


As Charles says, “legend had no scruple in transforming a 
prophet who was radically indifferent, if not hostile, to the ritual 
of the temple into a pious conservative’. Yet the prophets could 
be credited by rabbis with having instituted new laws. However, 
Sukk. 444 goes on to tell us that R. Ze‘era’ said to R. Abbahu, 


“Did then R. Johanan say so? Did not R. Johanan im fact state in the name of 
R. Nehunya of the Plain of Beth Hawartan that “the law of the ten plants, the 
willow branch and the water libation were given to Moses on Mount Sinai’?”’ 
(The other) was appalled for a while, and then he answered : “They were forgotten 
and the prophets reinstituted them.” 


An interesting explanation as showing how the Rabbis got over 
difficulties in tradition. One will not saddle the later prophets 
with responsibility for annulling the use of the Urim, for ac- 
cording to Sota ix. 12 the Urim and Thummim just ceased of 
itself on the death of the first prophets. In any case in the days 
of David they were not always successful; cf. Sota 48b, and the 
Gemara thinks here that certainly by Uzziah’s day the prophet 
was used instead to declare the divine will. (Here only David, 
Samuel and Solomon are allowed as the former prophets.) The 
later prophets and presumably the earlier prophets were regarded 
by the Tannaim as a strong link in the Halakic chain back to 
Sinai; cf. Peah ii. 6: 


Nahum the Scrivener (1st-generation Tanna) said: I have received a tradition 
from R. Measha (pre-Tannaitic), who received it from his father, who received 
it from the Zugoth, who received it from the Prophets as Halakah given to Moses 
from Sinai, that if a man sowed his field in two kinds of wheat and made them up 
into one threshing floor, he grants one Peah; but if two threshing floors he must 
grant two Peahs. 


Even so it is recognised that even the first prophets made 
innovations; cf. Taan. iv. 2, which tells us that it was the first 
prophets who ordained the twenty-four.courses of priests and 
levites and the numbers for each (cf. also Meg. 2b). In Shad. 
104a R. Jeremiah (4th-generation Babylonian Amora), or 
(according to the other tradition) R. Hiyya b. Abba (Tanna of 
therefrom (P. I’. Maas. tii. 51a.) 
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sth generation) or Hiyya II bar Abba (3rd-generation Pales- 
tinian Amora) ascribes the final forms of the letters to the 
watchmen (i.e. seers) and prophets. The Gemara comments: 


But is that reasonable? Surely it is written, “These are the commandments” 
(Lev. xxvii. 34), teaching that a prophet may henceforth (after Moses) make no 
innovations. Rather they were in existence, but it was not known which were . 
to be used medially and which finally and the Watchmen came and fixed (the 
mode of their employment). But [the Gemara continues], this would have meant 
a limited innovation. But still the expression “These are the commandments” 
(teaches) that a prophet may henceforth make no innovations? Rather then they 
had forgotten them, and they (the Watchmen) reinstituted them. 


The above view is what the Rabbis would have liked to 
believe. It is doctrinaire. When they get down to detailed 
legislation the doctrine of no innovations is set aside. M. Yad. 
iv. 3 plainly assumes that there have been innovations, and not 
only by the prophets; the question is the respective authority of 
an innovation of the prophets (there, the giving of poor men’s 
tithe in the seventh year) and of the elders, as a ground of 

justifying an innovation. 

(The rule touching) Egypt is a new work; (and the rule touching) Babylon 
is an old work; and [says R. Joshua, defending an innovation by R. Tarfon] the 
argument before us is new work: let us argue conéerning a new work from a new 
work, but let us not argue concerning a new work from an old work. (The rule 
touching) Egypt is the work of the elders;: but (the rule touching) Babylon is 
the work of the prophets; and the argument before us is the work of the elders; 


let us argue concerning a work of the elders from a work of the elders, but let 
_ us not argue concerning a work of the elders from a work of the prophets. 


The important thing for us is that the prophets were believed 
to introduce halakic innovations. | 

Closely associated with this is the use of statements in the 
prophets as asmakta or support or to help to draw inference from 
the statements in the Law; cf. Hag. 1ob: 


Why then does it say: As mountains hanging by a hair? (Because) no inference 
may be drawn concerning statements of the Torah from statements of the 


prophets. 


The reason is that the books of the prophets are regarded as of 
lesser authority than the Torah. While it is true that in the 
Talmudic works the prophets are cited far less than the Torah 
as an examination of the scriptural passages quoted, say in 
Mishnah or Tosefta, will show, yet fairly frequently a situation 
_ from the prophets is used, despite Hag. 10b, to make an inference 


7. 
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concerning statements of Torah or to support some halakic 
point. The latter is the case in Ned. iii. 11. The question there 
discussed is the meaning of “ circumcised ” in the following vow: 
“*Konam’ if I have any benefit from the circumcised”. The 
Mishnah explains that he is forbidden to have benefit even from 
the uncircumcised in Israel but that he is permitted to have 
benefit from the circumcised among the nations of the world, 
since ‘uncircumcised’ is but used as a name for the Gentiles, as it 
is written, “For all the (other) nations are uncircumcised, and 
all the house of Israel are uncircumcised in heart ’’ (Jer. ix. 26). 
Again it says, “‘ This uncircumcised Philistine”’ (1 Sam. xvii. 36). 
Again it says, “‘ Lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice, lest 
the daughters of the uncircumcised triumph” (2 Sam. i. 20). Here 
Jer. ix. 26 is used to define the scope of the term “ uncircumcised ”’: 
‘* All the other nations are uncircumcised.”’ Had it stopped there 
we might have regarded this merely as an unfortunate infelicitous 
citation, owing to Jeremiah’s strictures on Israel’s spiritual uncir- 
cumcision. The real sense of Jeremiah’s remark is lost on the 
Mishnah, however, for we have immediately following an enthusi- 
astic panegyric on the value of the rite of circumcision: Eleazar 
b. Azariah says: Hateful is the uncircumcision whereby the 
wicked are held up to shame, as it is written, ‘ For all the nations 
are uncircumcised’” (the very verse in which Jeremiah says 
fleshly circumcision is not enough). Rabbi says: “ Great is 
circumcision, for despite all the religious duties which Abraham 
our father fulfilled, he was not called ‘perfect’ until he was cir- 
cumcised, as it is written, ‘ Walk before me and be thou perfect’ ”’ 
(Gen. xvii. 1). Enough has been quoted to show the general 
tenor of this panegyric which is appended to this citation of 
Jer. ix. 26. The words of the prophets could be used by the 
Rabbis in a sense very different from that intended by their 
authors, to support or define Halakic points. In connection with 
this misinterpretation of Jer. ix. 26 and the appended panegyric 
it is only fair to lay beside it the following Haggadic discussion 
on spiritual and fleshly circumcision, from Sota 52a: 


R. Awira or, as some say, R. Joshua ben Levi! made the following exposition. 
“The evil inclination has seven names. The Holy One, Blessed be He, called 
it ‘evil’, as it is said, ‘For the imagination of man’s heart is evil from his youth’ 
(Gen. viii. 21). Moses called it ‘the uncircumcised’, as it is said, ‘circumcise 
therefore the foreskin of your heart’ (Deut. x. 16). David called it ‘unclean’, 
as it is said, “Create in me a clean heart, O God’ (Ps. li. 10)—which implies that 

1 Palestinian Amora of the first generation. 
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there is an unclean one. Solomon called it ‘the enemy’, as it is said, ‘If thine enemy 
be hungry, give him bread to eat and if he be thirsty give him water to drink 
(study of Torah). For then thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his head and the 
Lord shal] reward thee’ (Prov. xxv. 21, 22); read not ‘shall reward thee’, but 
‘will cause it to be at peace with thee’. Isaiah called it ‘the stumbling block’, 
as it is said, ‘Cast ye up, cast ye up (A.V. prepare), clear the way, take up the 
stumbling block out of the way of my people’ (Isa. Ivii. 14). Ezekiel called it 
‘stone’, as it is said, ‘And I will take away the heart of stone out of your flesh and 
I will give you a heart of flesh’ (Ezek. xxxvi. 26). Joel called it ‘the hidden one’, 
as it is said, ‘But I will remove far off from you the hidden one’ (A.V. ‘the northern 
army’)” (Joel ii. 20). 


The citation, though lengthy, shows an acute awareness of the 
ethical teaching of the prophets; at the same time under the 
second name for the Evil Inclination, namely “ the uncircum- 
cised ’’, it demonstrates that the Rabbis were able to understand 
Jer. ix. 25f. or any parallel teaching, as in Deut. x. 16. It is not 
only that the Rabbis in Haggada do not erect a systematic 
theology, but, as Samuel Ha-Nagid says, each expresses his own 
opinion, so that one can, as we have attempted in this treatment, 
merely show trends of Rabbinic teaching and general ideas of 
the Rabbis on the prophets; but in the statements on the prophets 
in use in Halakic works, little concern is felt for the original sense 
of what the prophet wished to convey, so that one phrase torn 
from its context may be used to support whatever point at the 
‘moment it is wished to establish. This tendency, alike in the 
Haggadic and especially in the Halakic use of the prophets, some- 
times can give a very erroneous impression of the Rabbis’ ap- 
preciation of the plain sense of prophetic statements, but even 
allowing for that, one is drawn to the conclusion that prophets are 
seen for the Rabbi mainly through the spectacles of the Law. 
Since the Law is not without the influence of prophetic teaching 
they therefore, despite their superior regard for the Law, could 
never dismiss.the prophetic teaching. But since the ritual and 
legalistic portions of the Law engaged so much attention at the 
expense of the purely ethical, it is not to be wondered at if the 
teaching of the prophets, unless it could be used to serve the Law, 
was somewhat neglected. Of course, as we have seen, the prophets 
and their writings are often mentioned by the Haggadists, but 
the Haggadist, though in a different way from the Halakist, was 
primarily out to glorify the Law. In most cases the Amoraim 
cited above were primarily Halakists (as Johanan) or equally 
renowned as Halakist and Haggadist. To those who venerated 
the Law it was strange to think that the prophets could have 
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done less than the same. The prophets were seen through 
Rabbinic eyes to bow in honour of the Torah or their refusal was 
interpreted as but a clumsy attempt at a bow. With post-exilic 
prophets this was not so difficult; with post-exilic prophets, even 
so, it was not so easy. With the eighth-century prophets, it was 
decidedly difficult to cage their universalism in the Rabbinic 
_ particularistic approach to the Law. 


It is perhaps fitting to end this attempted review of the Hag- 
gadists’ opinions on prophecy on this very note. “ Now as to 
myself, I have so described these matters as I have found them 
and read them; but if any one is inclined to another opinion about 
them, let him enjoy his different sentiments without any blame 
from me ”’ (Josephus, Antiquities x. 11. 7). Josephus here argues, 
on the basis of the fulfilment of Daniel’s prophecies, for belief 
in God exercising providence over human affairs, with an avowal 
that his opinions are personal interpretations of scripture— 
an attitude surprisingly in line with that attributed by Samuel 
ha-Nagid to the Haggadists of Talmud and Midrash. 


Joun Bowman. 
University of Leeds. 


GEORGE WHITEFIELD AND 
WELSH METHODISM 


Tue ministry of George Whitefield of Gloucester, exercised 
for “‘ half an age’, was certainly one of the most fruitful of 
evangelical ministries since the days of the apostles. Wherever 
he turned in his astonishing career, he demonstrated the truth 
that “the foolishness of preaching ”’ was the God-appointed 
means of bringing the salvation of Christ to the souls of men. 
“In labours more abundant” he worked. himself to death, 
expending all the energies of his expansive soul in the ministry 
of reconciliation. England, Scotland, Wales, and America alike 
_ felt the power of his message and the impact of his personality, 
and in each of these countries lasting evangelical good made 
manifest the divine character of his work. From the time of his 
first sermon at Gloucester in June 1736, after which a complaint 
was made to the bishop that he had driven fifteen people mad, 
to the last sermon at Newbury, New England, in September 
1770, evidences were multiplied ten-thousand-fold that George 
Whitefield, the erstwhile tapster, was a chosen vessel unto 
Christ to bear His Name before the Gentiles. 

C. H. Spurgeon, in one of his sermons, himself claims that 
no man in England worked harder than he. In his own generation 
the same claim might have been made for George Whitefield. He 
and John Wesley were the hardest-worked men of the eighteenth 
century. The Journal of the latter is sufficient proof in the one 
case. The correspondence and ministerial record of the former 
is equally convincing. In a letter to a friend, dated 27th January 
1739, Whitefield writes: 


I sleep but little, very little. Had I a thousand hands I could employ them all. 
I scarce know what it is to have an idle moment. . . . Mr. Howel Harris and 
I are correspondents, blessed be God! May I follow him, as he does Jesus Christ. 
How he outstrips me! Fye upon me, fye upon me. 


Howel Harris was one of Whitefield’s earliest evangelical] 
friends and collaborators, and it was through his instrumentality 
_ that Whitefield was introduced to Wales. It was not a far cry 
from Gloucester, his birth-place, and Bristol, an early Methodist 
centre, to Glamorganshire and Breconshire, and his preaching 
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career had not long started before he showed a particular interest 
in the Welsh revival with which the names of Howel Harris, 
Daniel Rowlands, and William Williams (Pantecelyn) are 
imperishably connected. It needs to be emphasised that White- 
field was not responsible for the Welsh awakening. It was a 
spontaneous movement, under God, as startling in its origins 
and as fruitful in its results as was the Methodist movement in 
England. Clearly enough it was a mighty movement of the 
Spirit of God, strangely and yet not strangely similar to the 
contemporary movement across the border. Movements by one 
and the selfsame Spirit, commenced simultaneously in countries 
but a few leagues apart, may be expected to show very similar 
characteristics. 

Whitefield’s special interest in Wales and its evangelisation 
is manifest even before his ordination by Bishop Benson of 
Gloucester in 1736. A year earlier he had written to John Wesley, 
his former Oxford friend, from Gloucester, telling him that he 
trusted God had opened a door for him to preach the Gospel at 
Swansea. It is impossible now to tell the precise providential 
circumstances which inspired such a hope. Nor was it quenched 
by exhausting labours in England and America. It was shortly 
after his return from his first visit to America, in December 1738, 
that he sent to Howel Harris a warmhearted letter, encouraging 
him to continue in his work of preaching the Gospel in South 
Wales—Harris preached thirty or forty times a week—and 
expressing a desire for an exchange of spiritual confidences. 
Three weeks later Harris responded with equal warmth, in- 
forming Whitefield that he had read his published Diary with 
delight, and giving him news of the Gospel’s progress in several 
Welsh counties. Thereafter Whitefield seized the first op- 
portunity to visit Wales. By this time he had become a field 
preacher, and as the work in Wales, virtually from its commence- 
ment, bore this same characteristic, it was of the greatest interest 
to the enthusiastic young evangelist. 

This first visit to Wales proved to be very important for the 
future development of the Methodist movement in Wales, 
and for the career of Harris himself. It occupied four days of 
March 1739. Whitefield had been in Bristol. With William 
Seward, who was killed the following year while assisting Howel 
Harris in preaching, he crossed the Severn by ferry from New 
Passage—the two men sang hymns during the crossing—and 
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reached Cardiff, where he preached in the Town Hall to about 
four hundred hearers. Among them was Harris, and at this point 
there commenced a singularly happy friendship, based upon 
complete agreement in doctrine and Christian experience, 
which was only terminated by the death of Whitefield thirty-one 
years later. In a Life of Howel Harris it is recorded that the first 
question Whitefield asked Harris was, “‘ Do you know that your 
sins are forgiven? ”’ The question rather surprised me,’’ says 
Harris, “‘ having never heard it asked before.” “‘ A divine and 
strong sympathy seemed to be between us,’’ wrote Whitefield 
in his Journal, ‘‘ and I was resolved to promote his interest with 
all my might. Accordingly, we took an account of the several 
Societies, and agreed on such measures as seemed most con- 
ducive to promote the common interest of our Lord... . After 
much comfortable and encouraging discourse with each other, 
we knelt down and prayed. . . This done, we ate a little supper, 
and then, after singing a hymn, we went to bed, praising and 
blessing God for bringing us face to face. I doubt not but Satan 
envied our happiness.” Such was early Methodist fellowship! 

The day following, preaching was resumed, notwithstanding 
the commotion created by scoffers who trailed a dead fox and 
_ made pretence of hunting it round the building where the 
preaching was going on. The next day Newport was visited and 
a thousand people, some from as far as Pontypool, gathered to 
hear the Gospel. It specially rejoiced the preachers’ hearts that 
great numbers of those present were not merely hearers, but also 
doers of the Word. Whitefield was much impressed by the 
preaching of Harris. It may indeed be claimed that it was the 
fearlessness of the Welshman in preaching the Word and re- 
buking sin that inspired the English evangelist to endure, and 
even welcome, the perils of field preaching. 

At the beginning of April Whitefield was back in Wales, 
and again large numbers attended his ministry. He met Howel 
- Harris at Usk and preached to a large company from a table 
set under a large tree. Setting out to Pontypool, he was ac- 
companied by a company of about forty people on horseback, 
and again when he left Pontypool for Abergavenny and Comin- 
hoy. In his Diary he compares himsclf to Joshua “ going from 
city to city and subduing the devoted nations ’’. During this 
tour he was confirmed in the belief that open-air preaching was 
acceptable to God. He writes in his Journal under the date 4th 
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April 1738: “ I always find that I have most power when I speak 
in the open air, a proof this to me that God is pleased with this 
way of preaching.” Welshmen, too, impressed him favourably. 
He found them less bigoted than Englishmen, and through the 
_ ministrations of Harris and others he found a people “‘ prepared 
for the Lord”. This second Welsh tour included visits to 
Caerleon, Trelegg, and Chepstow, and ended at Gloucester. It 
_ had lasted less than a week. 

Whitefield felt so strongly attracted to Harris that he invited 
him to accompany him to London. The visit lasted for about 
six weeks (2 5th April—2nd June 1739) and gave Harris his first 
introduction to English Methodism. He was also introduced to 
Lady Huntingdon and to John and Charles Wesley, with all of 
whom he maintained friendly relations. The visit had important 
results for the work in Wales. It led to the strengthening of the 
ties between English and Welsh Methodism, and incidentally it 
led to the creation of a firm friendship between Harris and several 
leading Moravians, including Count Zinzendorf, Peter Bohler, 
Benjamin la Trobe, John Nyberg, and John Gambold. The 
friendship remained green as long as Harris lived, and oc- 
casionally he was visited at Trefecca, his native village and 
evangelistic centre, by these and other Moravian representatives 
whose doctrines and practices he regarded with much favour. 

It was to the Fetter Lane Methodist Society that Harris was 
particularly introduced by Whitefield, and as the time of his 
visit fell at a formative period in the history of that Society, he 
doubtless gained much insight into the strength and weakness of 
English Methodism, though, truth to tell, the progress of the 
societies already established in Wales seems to have been at least 
as praiseworthy as that of London gatherings, and Harris 
probably contributed from his large fund of practical knowledge, 
as much as he received from his English friends. An interesting 
account of his stay in the metropolis may be found in The 
Trevecka Letters by M. H. Jones (the “ Davies Lecture” for 
1922). 

The year 1739 is remarkable in Methodist history for the 
commencement of the doctrinal controversy which rent Method- 
ism asunder and separated Whitefield from the Wesleys, not 
entirely but for many practical purposes. Whitefield’s bio- 
graphers have searched carefully for the genesis of his Calvinism. 
Tyerman believes it to have been imbibed from a reading of the 
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sermons of the famous Scottish preacher, Ralph Erskine, and 
strengthened by the influence of the New England theologian, 
Jonathan Edwards. But it seems likely that, apart from these 
influences, there was a tendency towards Calvinistic doctrine as a 
result of his spiritual experiences at Gloucester and Oxford in 
early days. It is not possible here to enter into a detailed analysis 
of the situation, but it seems clear that it was not merely external 
influences which led to his definite doctrinal stand. It was cer- 
tainly not the influence of the Countess of Huntingdon which 
produced Whitefield’s Calvinism, for. he was a Calvinist long 
before he knew her. It was Whitefield’s Calvinism which 
strengthened the bond of friendship between the Countess and 
‘himself and caused her to appoint him as her principal chaplain 
in later years. As for Harris, the ripening friendship between 
him and Whitefield was matured on the same account. It seems 
probable that Harris, unskilled as he was in precise theology, 
and hampered by an education carried no further than matri- 
culation, was brought under Whitefield’s influence to give 
attention to systematic doctrine. The two—they were of the 
same age—grew in doctrinal grace together, and both emerged 
from their exercises as convinced, though by no means extreme, 
Calvinists. It happened that Harris became involved in trouble 
with the Monmouth magistrates shortly after his return from 
London. He was accused of conduct likely to cause a breach of 
the peace, but when the case was tried no evidence against him 
was produced and the bench dismissed the charge. Whitefield 
wrote to congratulate his friend on the successful issue of the 
. trial and significantly added: 


In about a twelvemonth I hope to make a second use of your field-pulpits. 
Our principles agree as face answers to face in water. Since I saw you, God 
has been pleased to enlighten me more in that comfortable doctrine of election, 
etc. At my return I hope to be more explicit than I have been. God forbid, 
my dear brother, that we should shun to declare the whole counsel of God! . . . 
What was there in you, and in me, that should move God to choose us before 
others? Was there any fitness foreseen in us except a fitness for damnation? | 
believe not. No, God chose us from eternity; He called us in time: and, I am 
persuaded, will keep us from falling finally, till time shall be no more. Consider 
the gospel in this view and it appears a consistent scheme. 


The stress upon Calvinistic doctrine is again conspicuous in 
letters which the two leaders exchanged while Whitefield was in 
America. From Savannah, in February 1740, he wrote to Harris 
lamenting the viciousness and perversity of his own heart, and 
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added: ‘* Methinks I hear you say, Glory be to free grace! All 
praise be given to electing love! Let all who love the Lord Jesus 
say Amen.” Then, even more significantly, in a letter written 
from Boston about six months later, he wrote: “‘ I hope your 
conversation was blessed to dear Mr. Wesley. O that the Lord 
may batter down his free-will and compel him to own His 
sovereignty and everlasting love!” 

It may perhaps be claimed that a threefold cord bound the 
two men together—compatibility of temperament, similarity of 
outlook on practical evangelism, and doctrinal coincidence. 
Probably no other of Whitefield’s contemporaries was so well 
fitted to be his Jonathan as the Welshman from Trefecca. “ I 
_ know not that I differ from you in one thing,” he had assured him 
in 1741. The knitting of heart to heart which resulted from their 
first meeting, as recorded in Whitefield’s Journal, remained un- 
ravelled until the end. 

Howel Harris, notwithstanding his fiery zeal and fierce 
enthusiasm, at times displays, rather unexpectedly perhaps, a — 
desire to bring the separated leaders of English Methodism into 
harmony again.: He had reason to think well of them all. He did 
not wish to accomplish a reconciliation by the sacrifice of 
_ essential doctrine, but he hoped that the Wesleys might be led 
_ to see that Arminianism was inconsistent both with Scripture 
and with Christian experience, and his occasional contacts with 
them left him half persuaded that the differences in doctrine 
between them and Whitefield had been exaggerated. He made 
the matter of their estrangement a special subject of prayer. 
Thereafter he reported to Whitefield, then on a Gospel tour in 
Scotland, that he had had conversation with John Wesley. He 
wrote thus, “I opened my heart to him and told him how the 
Lord taught me every truth—that I had no free will until six 
aes and a half ago. [Presumably Harris means that his will 

was in bondage until his conversion, which made his will free 
from the law of sin and death.] He allowed everything and said 
that we, through grace, shall not fall away. I saw room to hope 
that the Lord would bring us together in the truth. As to free- 
will he utterly denied it. He does not really mean what he says. . . . 
Brother Charles Wesley came to town last Saturday night and 
_ we providentially met. He owned he had no freewill until four 
years ago—that it was God who chose him first, and not he God, 
and that he is kept faithful by the faithfulness of God. He spoke 
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tenderly of you and seemed to be quite loving and teachable.” 
At a later date Harris wrote: “I found, on talking together 
deliberately, calmingly, and lovingly, that the doctrinal difference 
between them was not so great as it seemed to be and that they 
[i.e. the Wesleys] entirely agreed in the essential point of building 
the soul wholly on Christ, and giving God in Christ all the glory 
of salvation. But the time of uniting is not yet come.”” Such were 
Harris’s attempts to bridge the doctrinal gulf between his friends. 

It was to Wales that Whitefield turned in 1741, at the age of 
twenty-seven, to find a wife. In the previous year, whilst in 
America, he had, without falling in love, felt that his work would 
be furthered by a suitable partner in life, one who might assist 
particularly in the control of the Orphanage which he had 
opened near Savannah, in Georgia (Harris had contributed a 
guinea to the cost of this). Accordingly, he made proposals of 
marriage to Elizabeth Delamotte, the daughter of a Middlesex 
magistrate. Apparently she was disinclined to yield to his 
entreaties, and when he received word through a friend that she 
was, spiritually speaking, in a “seeking state only’, and not 
“full of faith and of the Holy Ghost’’, he seems to have re- 
pented of his intentions. In any case, it is evident from his letters 
that affection played little, if any, part in the proposal. It is clear, 
too, that the Delamotte family, as well as Miss Elizabeth herself, 
did not favour the project and the scarcely-disappointed suitor 
turned his thoughts elsewhere. Wales, in fact, supplied a lady 
with the necessary qualifications for union with an always-on- 
the-move evangelist. She was Mrs. Elizabeth James (née 
Burnell), some ten years older than Whitefield, a widow lady of 
Abergavenny who possessed a reputation for ‘“‘ candour and 
humanity ”, and who linked soundness of faith and doctrine with 
a degree of practical ability above the ordinary. A letter written. 
by her husband three years after their marriage narrates her cool 
self-possession and energy in a time of acute distress. They were 
sailing to Georgia when Britain and France were at war. A 
hostile ship appeared and an action seemed imminent. The 
preacher confesses himself “‘ a natural coward ”’ on the occasion 
but tells how his wife displayed the courage of an Amazon by 
preparing cartridges and giving the crew every assistance in 
making ready for the fray. On another occasion, during a 
preaching tour, when stones began to fly, the usually intrepid 
preacher began to fear for his life. His wife, who was standing 
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by his side, undauntedly pulled at his gown, saying: “ George, | 
play the man for your God.” Let preachers’ wives receive their 


due! Here, clearly, was one of no ordinary calibre. The Trevecka 
Letters further record some measure of organising ability in Mrs. 
James. She was a woman who helped in the preaching of Gospel, 
not as a prophetess, but as one who accompanied some of the 
minor preachers on their tours and supplied Harris with accounts 
of their ministry and of the Societies visited. A ‘series of letters 
still preserved at Trefecca shows how, when Harris was once 
absent from his “‘ diocese” of Wales, it was Mrs. James who 
was left in charge of the Societies and their exhorters. In her, 
evidently, Whitefield had discovered a woman eminently fitted 
for his ministerial hand. Despite statements included by William 
Jay in his life of Whitefield’s friend, Cornelius Winter, there 
seems no doubt at all that the marriage was a happy one. It could 
scarcely lead to an even course of normal domestic felicity, for — 
Whitefield’s manner of life did not-permit of the normal “ inter- 
course at hearth or board with our beloved ones ”’, but for almost 
twenty-seven years they enjoyed a fellowship broken only by the 
exacting preaching tours in which Mrs. Whitefield could not 
always take part. There was one child of the marriage, a son 
(apparently named John) who died at the age of four months. In 
a letter of tender pathos and faith (dated 9th February 1744) the 
sorrowing father describes the hopes he had fondly built around 
the child, and his disappointment when sudden death removed 
them. The interesting detail occurs in the letter that “ the child 
was even born in a room which the master of the house had 
prepared as a prison for his wife, on account of her coming to 
hear me. With joy would she often look upon the bars and 
staples and chains, which were fixed in order to keep her in”. 
Possibly Whitefield returned to Wales the more frequently in 
view of his marriage connections. Certainly his interest in the 
spiritual welfare of Wales showed no diminution. Tyerman 
prints an important letter dated 28th December 1741, addressed 
by him to a company of Welsh evangelists. It shows a further 
_ stage in the development of Whitefield’s influence upon Welsh 
Methodists. He particularly enjoined upon the evangelists 
monthly meetings, “‘ if not all together, yet in little bodies, as you 
lie nearest to each other. I am about to settle a monthly meeting 
in Bristol and London, where correspondents’ letters are to be 
read, and prayer made accordingly. If you had monthly meetings, 
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each exhorter or labourer might communicate his success 7 an 
abstract might be sent to England, and we, in return, would send 
you an abstract of our affairs. Unity would thus be promoted, 
love increased, and our hands strengthened ’’. In keeping with 
this extension of interest, almost a year later he entered into a 
correspondence with the Bishop of Bangor on behalf of a 
Methodist exhorter who had been indicted for holding a con- 
venticle. He urged upon the bishop the consideration that such 
indictments might lead Methodists to declare themselves non- 
conformists, which neither Whitefield nor the bishop would 
desire. 

Clearly enough, the next obvious step was the consolidation 
of Methodism in Wales by a visible bond of union. In White- 
field’s view the actual awakening was already in some measure 
over by the autumn of 1742, and the time seemed to have come, 
he told Harris, when the “ living stones ”’ of the revival should 
be built together. This would have the advantage of ending the 
lamentable divisions which were already threatening to disfigure 
the movement and make it contemptible. The definite step was 
taken on sth January 1743. On that day of days the first of 
Welsh Calvinistic Methodist Association meetings was held at 
Watford (or Waterford), near Caerphilly, Glamorganshire. Four 
clergymen were present, including George Whitefield, who was 
chosen Moderator (a name apparently adopted from Scottish _ 
Presbyterianism with which Whitefield had been favourably 
impressed), Daniel Rowlands of Llangeitho, the notable evan- 
gelist of West Wales, William Williams of Pantecelyn, famous 
as a hymnwriter, and John Powell. In addition, there were three 
lay-preachers—Howel Harris, and two other Calvinistic stal- 
warts, Joseph Humphreys and John Cennick. We cannot here 
pursue in detail the decisions reached by the seven. No doctrinal 
matters were debated, for in doctrine they were in complete 
harmony. The Welsh movement was already aggressively 
Calvinistic. Arminian doctrine was allowed no place. The topics 
dealt with concerned the organisation of the Societies and the 
duties to be assigned to superintendents, exhorters, and others. 
Harris was to be the workers’ overseer. It was not until a year 
later that Wesley called his first Methodist conference in London. 
The order of events almost suggests that as Whitefield led the 
way (after Harris) in field preaching, so too he pointed the way 
in organisation. The difference between the two men seems to 
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have been that, whereas Whitefield’s interest in organisation 
shortly waned, and he decided that his forte was never-ceasing 
evangelism, Wesley’s interest in it never flagged but remained 
unabated until the far-off end. 

A second conference at Watford three months later, when 
Whitefield was again present, clinched the decisions already 
taken. “ I am chosen,”’ he wrote, “ if in England, to be always 
moderator . . . Dear Brother Harris, in my absence, is to be 
moderator. The brethren have put the Societies in Wales upon 
my heart.” He took the opportunity to preach two notable ser- 
mons to the assembled brethren—it is easier to picture him in 
occupation of the field pulpit than filling the moderator’s chair— 
and subsequently set out-on another Gospel tour during which he 
travelled as far as Haverfordwest. Carmarthen he describes, in a 
letter to a friend, as “* one of the greatest and most polite places in 
Wales”. It honoured him with an audience of about eight 
thousand at eight o’clock in the morning on his return journey, 
and two days later again with ten thousand, twice in the day. 
The tour ended, so far as Wales was concerned, at Trefecca, 
where Harris lived. Whitefield’s description of his reception 
there merits full quotation as illustrative of the enthusiasm which 
marked the period. He wrote: 


I met a whole troop of Jesus’ witnesses. At five in the evening I preached. 
After I had done, Howell Davies preached and prayed. About eight we opened 
the Association with great solemnity. Our Saviour was much with me, teaching 
and helping me to fill my place in a particular manner. About midnight we 
adjourned, but several of the brethren sat up all night and ushered in the morning 
with prayer and praise. About eight we met again, and were greatly delighted 
at the simple accounts the superintendents brought in of their respective Societies. 
We continued doing business till two in the afternoon, and broke up with much 
solemnity and holy joy. We had great union with one another. Indeed, Jesus 
has done great things for Wales. 


The following year Whitefield paid his third visit to America 
and remained there until 1748. In London John Cennick was 
left in charge of the Tabernacle, Whitefield’s preaching place, 
but in 1745 he informed the brethren that he felt himself called 
to join the Moravians. This brought Harris into greater 
prominence. He took Cennick’s place as Whitefield’s /ocum 
tenens and carried on the work to the best of his very considerable 
ability. Probably no one could have done the work better than he. 
It was a period of dissension, however, and, to a certain extent, 
of decline. “‘ First love” was giving place, as Harris himself 
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tells us, ‘“‘ to a spirit of levity, pride, foolish jesting, unwatchful- 
ness, and carnal rejoicing’. It is interesting and instructive to 
notice that this “‘ took place immediately after extensive frames 
and transports which many seemed to enjoy at the hearing of the 
Word, and singing, etc.; but the real and serious spirit that began 
the work was at length almost extinguished ’’. At the same time 
he noticed a tendency in the ministry to please men and to 
“‘ appear wise and popular in the world ’’. Against this state of 
affairs Harris strove mightily, and not without some success. 
Whitefield was kept informed of the progress of the work in 
detail and from time to time he and Mrs. Whitefield wrote letters 
to Harris encouraging him in his difficulties. On one occasion 
Whitefield addressed Harris as “‘ My very dear, dear brother ”’, 
while his wife uses the *remarkable words: “‘ My very dear 
Father and Friend,” which more than suggests that it was through 
Harris’s ministry that she had passed from death unto life. 

It must have been a considerable comfort and help to Harris 
that at this time Selina, Countess of Huntingdon, attached her- 
self to the London Tabernacle and joined regularly in its worship. 
A Calvinistic evangelical, she had been deeply interested in 
Whitefield’s career since 1739, but refrained from active co- 
operation with him until his return from America in the summer 
of 1748. Meanwhile she proved herself extremely well disposed 
to Harris. She attended his ministry when in London, and 
shortly before Whitefield was due to return, decided that she 
would like to see for herself the state of the work in Wales. 
Proceeding to Bristol with her daughters, and accompanied by | 
Lady Anne and Lady Frances Hastings, she was met there by — 
Howel Harris, Daniel Rowlands, Griffith Jones, of Circulating 
School fame, and Howell Davies, another prominent Methodist 
clergyman. A tour of South Wales followed. The actual itinerary 
is not now to be traced, but The Life and Times of the Countess of 
Huntingdon—a mine of valuable information on religion in this 
period—informs us that the cavalcade appears to have travelled 
slowly, taking short stages each day. For fifteen days successively 
two of the ministers who accompanied the Countess preached 
in some town or village through which they passed, and large 
areas of the Welsh countryside thereby became conversant with 
the Gospel. The tour seems to have included Cardiganshire, 
possibly to include in its scope Daniel Rowlands’ village of 
Llangeitho. It ended at Trefecca where a large Methodist 
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company assembled. Preaching took place four or five times 
daily to immense crowds. A sermon which deserves special 
mention was preached on this occasion by Griffith Jones of 
Llanddowror, on “* What shall I cry?”’, and it is recorded that 
“‘ it was accompanied by an extraordinary manifestation of the 
grace and power of God over the assembled multitude so that 
many were deeply convinced of their misery and guilt and cried 
aloud in the most awful manner”. Twenty years later the 
Countess of Huntingdon made Trefecca her chief residence and 
scene of action. 

The influence of the Countess proved valuable to Methodists ‘ 
in North-east Wales shortly after this. Sir Watkin Williams 
Wynn of Wynnstay, Denbighshire, had taken it upon himself as 
a magistrate to fine Methodists for assembling together, as he 
claimed, unlawfully. The fines imposed ranged from 55. to £20. 
Harris was informed of this during a tour he made of North 
Wales in the autumn of 1748, and he passed on the news to 
George Whitefield. He in turn informed the Countess, who laid 
the matter before the appropriate Government Department, with 
the result that the persecuting baronet, to his intense chagrin, 
was required to return to the sufferers the fines he had imposed 
upon them. His sudden death while hunting in the following 
year robbed him of the sweets of revenge upon the Methodists, 
which he had promised himself. The Methodists on their part 
saw in his unexpected death (he fell from his horse) a clear “‘ act 
of God ”’, irreversible by any earthly court. 

A decided change came over the affairs of the Calvinistic 
Methodists about this time. Whitefield, already beginning to feel 
the physical and nervous strains and stresses of his amazing 
career, seems to have reached the conclusion that it was im- 
possible for him to share in the work of organising the Societies 
and at the same time to carry on the work of an evangelist. Both 
works were dear to his heart, but the choice was imperative. “ I 
intend,” he told a friend, ‘‘ to keep myself free from Societies.”’ 
It was arranged, therefore, that Harris should take the oversight 


‘of the Tabernacle and of the English Societies and preachers, 


which virtually meant that he became the recognised leader of 
English Calvinistic Methodists. The arrangement, however, 
did not long endure. Disputes between Welsh Methodist 
leaders, in which Harris was himself deeply involved, led to his 
return to Wales. From 1751 until 1763 Welsh Methodists were 


> 
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in two camps, and Harris resigned his public work. He 
established a remarkable Methodist community at Trefecca, and 
ministered there semi-privately until his death in 1773, three 
years after Whitefield. saa | 
| Whitefield returned to Wales from time to time after the 
arrangement of 1749. In May of that year he reached his wife’s 
house at Abergavenny and enjoyed a rare season of “‘ sweet, very 
_ Sweet retirement, so sweet that I should be glad never to be heard 
of again. But this must not be. A necessity is laid upon me; and 
woe is me if I preach not the Gospel of Christ’. Three years 
later he was back again, not this time for rest, but for a tour of 
three hundred miles which occupied a fortnight and included 
twenty sermons. Again, the following year, during a tour of 
Cheshire, an area he rarely touched, he crossed the Welsh 
border to preach at Wrexham, a visit which he records as alarm- 
ing the town. “‘ Some of the baser sort,”’ he wrote, ‘‘ made a great 
noise, and threw stones, but none touched me, and, I trust, our 
Lord got Himself the victory.”’ Another tour of South Wales in 
1758 was remarkably successful. By this time, however, the 
preacher’s health was sadly impaired. His letters record his 
inability to sit up in company all the time, yet he was “‘ strength- 
ened to travel without food, and to preach to thousands every day. 
The great congregation at Haverfordwest ’’, runs a letter, ‘‘ con- 
_ sisted of near fifteen thousand”. At this time he travelled by 
open one-horse chaise, not on horseback, but Welsh roads all but 
demolished it. A friend thereupon presented him with a closed 
chaise which pleased him much. Wales was again visited in the 
summer of 1760, and then, following upon a sixth visit to 
- America, in 1767. From Haverfordwest, on Sunday, 31st May 
I 1767, he wrote as follows: 


I am just come from my field-throne. Thousands and thousands attended 
by eight in the morning. Life and light seemed to fly all around. On Tuesday, 
God willing, I am to preach at Woodstock (Pembrokeshire); on Friday, at 
Pembroke; here again next Sunday; and then for England. Rooms are not to 
lofty or large, prospects not so pleasant, bedsteads not so easy, in these parts, as 
in some places in or near London. . . . Who knows but preaching may be our 


grand catholicon again? This is the good, Methodistical, thirty-year-old medicine. 


Probably Whitefield’s last visit to Wales was in connection 
with a project for the opening of a ministerial college at Trefecca, 
supported, and indeed pioneered, by the Countess of Huntingdon. 
The Countess had been building chapels in sundry places in 
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England and then became impressed with the need for the 
training of ministerial recruits, both Welsh and English. A 
building which belonged to Howel Harris and situated near the 
_ abode of his family, was rented to her. By August 1768 all was 
in readiness for the opening ceremony, and Whitefield, by 
invitation of the Countess, arrived, though experiencing much 
physical weakness, to preach the inaugural discourse. He took as 
text, “ In all places where I record my Name | will come unto 
thee and bless thee’, and on the following day addressed the 
students from “‘ He shall be great in the sight of the Lord”’. 
Ere he returned to London he preached again to a very large 
congregation gathered in the court before the college, from the 
words: “‘ Other foundation can no man lay than that which is 
laid, which is Jesus Christ.” 

So far as records show, Whitefield never returned to Wales. 
He made a preaching tour in the region of Bath in the following 
spring, but later in that year he left for America, where he died 
on 30th September 1770. His links with Wales had been ex- 
tremely pleasant to himself, and immensely beneficial to the 
cause of the Gospel. In Harris he had found his most congenial 
friend and helper. In the southern Welsh counties he had 
preached to audiences even more receptive of his message than 
audiences across the border. Wales may well regard George 
Whitefield as, next to her native evangelists, the Englishman 
who has done most to promote her spiritual good. 


S. M. Hovcuron. 


Rhyl. 


19 


SAMUEL PRIDEAUX TREGELLES: 
HIS LIFE AND LETTERS 


I, LIFE AND WORK 


Many well-qualified students do not hesitate to claim that Dr. 
Samuel Prideaux Tregelles was in fact the greatest Biblical 
scholar of the nineteenth century. He was born at Wodehouse 
Place, Falmouth, on 30th January 1813. His father, Samuel 
Tregelles, was a merchant and related to the Foxes; his mother 
was a Prideaux. His early training among the Tregelles, Prideaux 
and Foxe families was in the Society of Friends; he did not, 
however, become one himself. In the early days of the Brethren 
movement he was in some matters associated, but did not 
identify himself with them. In the later years of his life he 
worshipped with Presbyterians,' but it may be said of him that 
he was one of those who are best described as ‘ Christians 
unattached ”’, 

From his early childhood he was remarkable for a retentive 
memory. At the age of twelve he entered Falmouth Classical 
School, where he remained for three years. It is surprising to find 
that Tregelles, who had shown a definite inclination to academic 
study, was employed for six years, from 1828 to 1834, at the 
Neath Abbey Iron Works in Wales. Possibly his practical- 
minded father distrusted youthful enthusiasm and thought it well 
for him to learn something of the hard reality of life. 

As a young man, Tregelles was drifting from Christian 
teaching. Christendom’s misapplication of the Scriptures of the 
Prophets and the Psalms utterly failed to satisfy his keen sense of 
proportion. His intelligence recoiled against the glosses, tradi- 
tions, explanations and interpretations of the spiritualising 
schools and would have driven him to the verge of infidelity. But 
it pleased the Lord to draw his attention to prophetic truth 


(* That Tregelles became a Presbyterian after his dissociation from the Plymouth 
meeting of Brethren is also stated by E. C. Marchant in his article on Tregelles in the 
Dictionary of National Bi . F. H. A. Scrivener, however, says that “* his last years 
were more happily spent as a humble lay member of the Church of ngland, a fact he very 
earnestly begged me to keep in mind"; and adds in a footnote: “ He gave the same 
assurance to A. Earle, D.D., Bishop of Marlborough, assigning as his reason the results of 
the study of the Greek New Testament ”’ (Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the N.T., 
“ edn., 1894 , vol. ii, p. 241). This conflict of evidence suggests that Mr. Fromow is 

airly near the mark in using the epithet “ unattached”! Ep.]} 
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through a tract on that subject which changed his whole outlook 
on religion and life; indeed, God used it as a means which wrought 
the vital change of his regeneration. What a student he became! 
What a scholar! What books and translations of the ancient 
languages and Bible manuscripts! Henceforth his friend B. W. 
Newton became his helper spiritually, and in his publications, 
financially. 

After conversion, the iron works could not hold him; he was 
led forward into the plan of his life work. His ambition was not 
less than that of an authoritative Greek Text of the New Testa- 

ment. 
He returned to Falmouth, where he spent two years as a 
private tutor. At the age of twenty-five he announced his 
proposals: 

(1) For the formation of a text of the Scriptures on the 
authority of ancient copies, without allowing “ the received text ”’ 
any prescriptive right. 

(2) To give to the ancient versions a determining voice as to 
the insertion or non-insertion of clauses, letting the order of the 
words rest wholly upon the MSS. 

(3) To give the authorities to the text clearly and sceuetneles 
so that the reader might at once see what rests upon ancient 
evidence. 


In order that he might himself collate the ancient Uncial 
MSS (i.e. the earliest written in capitals) he went abroad in 
October 1845. He spent five months in Rome studying, under 
great difficulty, the famous Vatican Codex. He was not allowed 
to transcribe any part, but it is said that he made an occasional 
note on his finger-nails. 

At other great libraries he received every facility-—et the 
Augustinian Monastery in Rome, at Florence, Modena, Venice, 
Munich, Basle, Paris, and many other places. The great work of 
the Greek New Testament was not completed until 1872, when 
he was an old man, stricken in health. His work, however, 
remains still in publication—one of the great classics. 

By 1850 his writings had become known all over the world, 
and his ripe scholarshtp was acknowledged in Europe and 
America, At the age of thirty-seven the University of St. Andrews 
conferred on him the honorary degree of LL.D. Many works 
came from his pen. For the student he prepared Heads of Hebrew 
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Grammar, and also Hebrew Reading Lessons. He wrote many 
works dealing with the prophetic books of the Bible. C. H. 
Spurgeon said of him: “ Tregelles is deservedly regarded as a 
great authority upon prophetical subjects.’”’ Many of these 
books are still in circulation and obtainable, notably his Remarks 
on the Prophetic Visions in the Book of Daniel; his The Revelation: 
A New Translation; his Historic Evidence of the Authorship and 
Transmission of the Books of the New Testament; and The Hope of 
Christ’s Second Coming: How is it taught in Scripture? and why? 
His health prevented him from serving on the Revised Version 
Committee; he had been invited as a matter of course, but his 
refusal was inevitable. In 1862, on Lord Palmerston’s recom- 
mendation, he was granted a Civil List Pension of £100 and in 
Mr. Gladstone’s administration this was supplemented in 1870 
by a further £100. His portrait in oil, by Lane, was placed in the 
Polytechnic Hall in Falmouth. He died in Plymouth on 24th 
April 1875 and was buried in Plymouth Cemetery. J. Brooking 
Rowe in a memoir said of him that “‘ he was able to shed a light 
upon any topic that might be introduced; it was dangerous to ask 
him a question; doing so was like reaching to take a book’ and 
having the whole shelf-full precipitated upon your head”. In 
theology he devoutly upheld the Reformed Faith in all its Free 
Grace implications, and in prophetic teaching he was a pre- 
millennialist of simple futurist convictions. 

The Dictionary of National Biography gives a copious review 
of his life-story of literary and linguistic accomplishments 
(Vol. 57 [1899], pp. 170 


II, GREEK TESTAMENT 


Messrs. Bagsters, the publishers, said: Dr. Tregelles’ Greek 
New Testament is an endeavour “ to give the text of the New 
Testament on the authority of the ancient witnesses—namely 
MSS. and versions with the aid of the earlier citations—-so as to 
present as far as possible the text best tested in the earlier 
centuries”. The object of Dr. Tregelles, therefore, was not 
to edit a text critically corrected, but a text resting on the direct 
evidence of ancient documents actually existing. He knew that 
there are some blemishes which the documentary evidence now 

I also mention his English edition of Gesenius’s Hebrew-English Lexicon 
to O.T., w 


ich has just been reprinted by Eerdmans of Grand Rapids, and his very 
valuable Account of the d Text of the Greek New Testament (1854). Ev.] 
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possessed does not enable us to remove, and he steadfastly re- 
fused to alter anything by conjecture. 


Whether that reading he found to be the oldest is difficult 
to translate or not, or to understand or not, was not his business. 
Every word in the text he edited was to rest on the distinct 
witness of antiquity uninfluenced by any subjective considerations 
in his own mind, Other scholars in later days might through 
God’s mercy to His church be enabled to translate and explain it, 
or else perhaps to discover another reading in MSS. of superior 
authority; but his aim in this volume was to reproduce faithfully 
and rigidly the most ancient texts that he could discern. 

It is to be noted that in his work all the ancient evidence 
against the readings which Dr. Tregelles thought the oldest is 
stated as fully as the evidence in their favour. 

The especial feature and chief commendation of this edition 
is its rigid adherence to the hard facts of evidence respecting the 
ancient text of the Scripture. Experts in manuscript examination 
will differ upon details, upon the value of the evidence in par- 
ticular cases, but the skill, diligence and honesty of Dr. Tregelles 
as one of the chiefs of such experts are admitted by all. The 
line he marked out for himself in this work gives it, therefore, 
a permanent value. Other editors have pursued other methods, 
either with more brilliance and ingenuity or with more apparent 
authority than the humble design of Tregelles afforded. Some 
have gathered those readings which the Church’s authority has 
accredited, preferring them to those of mere antiquity. A second 
school gives forth only those readings which can best be exp/ained, 
and an ancient reading which yields nothing for present-day 
exposition is rejected. A third group of editors have with great 
ingenuity and scholarship constructed a genealogy of manuscripts 
and readings, and are guided much by their scheme—the truth 
of which is still to be proven. A fourth (Tischendorf) was so 
arbitrary that each successive edition of his work disturbed his 
previous texts surprisingly. “‘ The sum of textual variations 
between his third and seventh editions amounted to 1,296. The 
eighth edition differs from the seventh by as many as 3,369 
places,’” 

Further indication of the <7 of Dr. Tregelles’s edition 


(* Tischendorf’s eighth edition (1 is, however, so free from arbitrariness that for 
Send y it remains the itive of the New Testament. 
in new Chambers’s lopedia (1 , it “contains in its 

fullest collection of evidence yet 
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will be furnished by the following tributes paid to it by competent 


judges. 
Bishop Ellicott (Chairman of New Testament Revision 
Committee): 


The edition of Tregelles will last, perhaps to the very end of time, as a noble 
monument of faithful, enduring and accurate labour in the cause of Truth; it 
will always be referred to as a uniquely trustworthy collection of assorted critical 
materials of the greatest value, and as such it will probably never be superseded. 


Dr. Scrivener: 


The volume is a beautiful specimen of typography, and its arrangement is 
very convenient, particularly his happy expedient for showing at every open leaf 
the precise authorities that are extant at that place. 


Dean Alford: 


. and if Tischendorf has run into a fault on the side of speculative hypo- 
~ theses as to the origin of readings found in those MSS., it must be confessed that 
Tregelles has sometimes erred on the (certainly, far safer) side of scrupulous 
adherence to the mere literal evidence of the ancient MSS. I would beg my 
readers to carry away in their minds the impression of my thorough concurrence 
with his principles on the whole, and of my great value for his Biblical labours, 
and for the spirit of painstaking and accuracy and reverence which ee 
distinguishes them. 


B. W. Newton: 


Dr. Tregelles has, on other occasions, shown that he has powers of exegesis 
of no ordinary kind. He has also his own grammatical theories, and fixed theo- 
logical opinions. But his duty as an editor was not to say what, in his opinion, 
might or ought to have been written, but to ascertain what had been written. 
The exercise of such scholarly sagacity as would have been required in exegesis 
is inadmissible here. He was bound to work, in the strictest sense, mechanically. 
It is the highest praise to say that he felt this, and that he strove to be rigidly 
_ mechanical. If he had permitted his critical instinct, or his predilections (no 
matter on what based) to influence his decisions on questions of fact, his work 
would have been valueless. It would have given us the opinions of Dr. Tregelles, 
but it would have been no record of facts. As it is, he has placed before us, so 
far as was in his power, the words which were received, in the times nearest to 
the Apostles, as the words of God. 


Dr. E. W. Bullinger wrote in his How to Enjoy the Bible: 


Tregelles produced his text on principles which were substantially the same 
as Lachmann, but he admits the evidence of uncial manuscripts down to the 
seventh century, and includes a careful testing of a wide circle of other authorities. 
The chief value of his text lies not only in this, but in its scrupulous fidelity and 
text of the New Testament ever published. 
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When Tregelles is supported by any (one or more) of the others (i.e. Gries- 
bach, Lachmann, Tischendorf, or Alford) his readings may be relied upon as 
being the best attested and most worthy of being regarded as the original and 
inspired Text of the Greek New Testament. 


Professor Benjamin B. Warfield, D.D., is considered one of 
the world’s greatest theologians of the Calvinistic school since 
the days of Dr. Charles Hodge. He occupied for many years the 
chair of Theology at Princeton, New Jersey, U.S.A. These 
extracts are taken from his valuable little work: 4 Jntroduction to 
the Textual Criticism of the New Testament (pp. 112-13, 224-5): 


A great step forward is taken when we propose to allow MSS. weight, not 
according to their age, but according to the age of the text which they contain. 
To Tregelles must be ascribed the honour of introducing this method of pro- 
cedure, which he appropriately calls “Comparative Criticism”. It is a truly 
scientific method, and leads us for the first time to safe results... . 

What may be done towards settling the text by this method may be observed 
by the text which Dr. Tregelles actually framed, and-which stands to-day as his 
suitable and honourable monument... . 

We cannot go further back than the texts of Tischendorf and Tregelles for 
examples of what criticism has attained, as the original text of the New Testa- 
ment. Tischendorf’s text fluctuated considerably in the various editions which 
he put forth, but it is unfair to judge his results now by any but his eighth and 
final edition, the text of which was completed just before his death. The com- 
parative values of the three great modern texts—the eighth edition of Tischendorf 
(1864-1872), the one great edition of Tregelles (1857-1879), and the recently 
issued edition of Westcott and Hort (1881, and re-issued 1885)—need hardly 
be discussed here. It is enough to set down plainly the fact that these three 

- editions indicate the high water mark of modern criticism, and to point out that 
they agree in their settlement of the greater part of the text. 
G. H. Fromow. 


London. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
REFORMED DOGMATICS! 


Heinricu Heppe (1820-79) Professor of Theology in Marburg from 1850, among 
many works of scholarly research published two solid studies of Reformation and 
Post-Reformation Dogmatics. His Confessional Documents of the German Reformed 
Churches, 1860, was followed in 1861 by his Reformed Dogmatics which has passed 
through several German editions. The latest, revised by Ernst Bizer in 1934, now 
appears in English translated vigorously and characteristically by Professor G. T. 
_ Thomson of New College, Edinburgh. Surprise has been expressed by some re- 
viewers that such a work should now be given to the English-reading public, for it 
_ belongs to a species of theological writing that has long been unfamiliar. In the 
Foreword to this edition Barth describes Heppe’s volume as “out of date, dusty, 
unattractive, almost like a table of logarithms, dreary to read’’.. Nevertheless he 
acknowledges that when faced with the tesk of lecturing on Dogmatics it was Heppe 
who showed him the way. And all serious theological students who wish to know the 
system of Reformed Dogmatics as it was developed by the successors of Calvin will 
find in Heppe the guidance they require. For here the system is set forth systemati- 
cally in the traditional order, every question being carefully stated and answered 
with logical precision. We begin with Natural and Revealed Theology and the 
Doctrine of Holy Scripture; and continue with the Doctrines of God and Man, 
Sin and Salvation, the Covenant of Grace, Justification and Sanctification, the 
Church and Sacraments; ending with the Doctrine of Glorification. Every doctrine 
is amply illustrated by brief but pointed citations from the works of the Fathers of 
Reformed Theology, mainly of the seventeenth century; and there emerges the 
complete picture of Church teaching as elaborated on the basis of Scripture, but in 
thoroughly scholastic form, and in opposition to Romanism on the one hand and 
Socinianism and Arminianism on the other. 

Heppe is indeed ill adapted for inspirational reading, but his work is eminently 
suited for the serious student of theology. Even those whose theological interest 
will not be strong enough to induce them to read the book right through will find 
it an invaluable work of reference. They will be able to find without much difficulty 
what actually was the teaching of the Reformed theologians upon any point that 
may arise. The very ample index makes the search easy. Translator and publishers 
deserve our gratitude for putting this massive and exhaustive work within our reach. 

Joun H. S. Burzeicu. 
University of Edinburgh. 


HERBERT HENSLEY HENSON? 


Reapers of the first two volumes of Dr. Henson’s Autobiography will rejoice that 
he was able before his death in 1947 to complete his Retrospect with a third volume 
covering his years of retirement, 1939-46. These years in spite of increasing age, 
infirmity and eye trouble were anything but quiescent. His retreat to a Suffolk 


1 Reformed Dogmatics, set out and illustrated from the sources. By Heinrich Heppe; 
translated from the edition of Ernst Bizer by G. T. Thomson, with a Foreword by 
Barth. (Allen and Unwin Ltd., London. 1950. 721 

ol. 


§05. 
* Retrospect of an Unimportant Life, Vol. II. sere Hensley Henson. (Geoffrey 


Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 1950. 394 pp. 255. net.) 
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village was early disturbed by the outbreak of war, and a call in 1940 to return 
as a canon to Westminster in blitzed London “as a piece of war-work”. When 
this had to be relinquished there were two years as (practically) /ocum senens in the 
tiny rural parish of Hintlesham, where he had made his home. To the end his 
mind was sharp and clear, and we have another series of pungent comments on men, 
events and ideas, quite in the old style and equally fascinating even for those who 
_ take no special interest in matters ecclesiastical. 

Dr. Henson chose to entitle his autobiography Retrospect of an Unimportant Life, 
and the choice has raised questions. He has explained that by an unimportant career 
he means one “ which albeit in some sense prominent was in every field of its activity 
practically resultless’’. This apparently excessive modesty has been held to cover the 
bitterness of a disappointed man. Yet to others he must have seemed an outstanding 
_ example of brilliant success, in his rise from comparative obscurity by sheer ability 
and force of character through a series of distinguished posts to the Bishopric of 
Durham, one of the premier Sees of England. Add to this his influence as preacher, 
lecturer, writer, and orator in the House of Lords. This was much even if he 
“ never regarded professional advancement whether in Church or State as in itself 
either a rightful object of ambition, or a trustworthy measure of the only kind of 
success worth gaining.” The reason for any dissatisfaction he may have felt must be 
that he was by nature and temperament an individualist, integrated into no party. 
Brought up an Evangelical, his studies took him out into the broad ways of 
liberalism. Always a strong Protestant, a stinging phrase offended many ardent 
Protestants. A sympathetic friend of the Free Churches, he could speak in haste 
a wounding word. A champion of the National Church, after the rejection by 
Parliament of the Prayer Book he became convinced of the necessity of Disestablish- 
ment. Perhaps the kindest and withal the truest characterisation of the man is to 
be found in the epitaph composed by the Dean of Durham and printed at the front 
of this volume, of which two lines may be quoted: 


Unresting soul, predestined from his youth 
To ceaseless combats for the cause of truth. 


But this third volume contains as an appendix a document which throws a new 
light on the inward side of Dr. Henson’s personality. Repeatedly asked to say 
something of his personal religion, he wrote 4a Open Letter to a Young Padre 
containing an inside account of his spiritual pilgrimage, which supplements and 
completes the autobiography in an essential way. Here we are given to see the 
influences that moulded him personally from boyhood to maturity, and the firm 
core of Christian faith to which he adhered through all his difficulties and doubts 
and trials. His religion was a personal discipleship to the historic Jesus, only 
broadened and deepened by experience of life and ministry. “ At the end of a long 
life . . . still I can discover no more satisfying summary of my personal religion 
than ‘ Jesus Christ and Him Crucified’.” 


University of Edinburgh. 


Joun H.-S. 


THE ENGLISH REFORMATION? 


Tue Home University Library has all along been noted for the uniformly high 
standard of its volumes, and the series is now enriched by a masterly study of the 
English Reformation. It is curious that this subject has not before been handled 
in this series, though it has been repeatedly touched on indirectly. It is all the more 
welcome that the gap is now so admirably filled. Actually, however, the volume 
ends, save for an Epilogue, with the accession in 1558 of Queen Elizabeth whose 

1 The English Reformation to 1558. By T.M. Parker. (Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford 
University om niversicy 1950. 200 pp. 5s. net.) 
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reign with its ecclesiastical settlement is reserved for a future volume. This arrange- 
ment allows for a fuller treatment of this vitally important period of violent oscilla- 
tion when as yet Anglicanism had not taken on the form it was to receive at the 
hands of Hooker and its other apologists. Like so many English developments the 
English Reformation was a long drawn-out process which did not reach completion 
till the Whig Reforms of 1830-40. 

The reigns of Henry VIII, Edward VI and Mary Tudor cover a period so 
controversial that it is notoriously difficult to review in a fair and balanced way. 
It has many squalid features and too few high lights. Its leading personalities are 
too often enigmatic and unattractive. Mr. Parker is most judicious. One can sense 
his likes and dislikes, but he is always faultlessly impartial. His portraits of Henry 
VIII and Mary Tudor, of Sir Thomas More and Protector Somerset, of Wolsey, 
Cranmer and Gardiner, are convincing. And those of Thomas Cromwell and 
Northumberland, the villains of the piece, are not mere caricatures. The voluminous 
legislation of the period is luminously explained. Specially striking is the account 
of the movement of ideas, religious, legal and constitutional; how the ideals and 
assumptions of the Middle Ages gave place to those with which we are familiar now. 
At the same time the continuity of history is clearly recognised. One may say that 
_ the England of Henry VIII and his two successors, in its thoughts, feelings, customs 

and confusions, comes to clear focus but without over-simplification of its multi- 
tudinous detail. 

Anglicanism to-day is an interesting phenomenon among the Churches. It 
probably now owes more to the Tractarians than to Henry VIII, who however 
can never become wholly an irrelevance. ‘The past cannot be simply disowned. He 
at least symbolises what to the Scot must appear to be the incorrigible erastianism of 
his English neighbour. A Reformation also carried out by statesmen (or politicians) 
rather than by prophets, preacher or theologians is apt to be viewed by us with 
suspicion, however it may suit the historian on the outlook for orderly development. 
Reformation is in fact two things. There is the outward legal process and there is the 
inward religious revival. Both are to be found in the Reformations in all lands, and 
both were netessary. Rarely perhaps did they go amicably hand in hand. The 
Tudor ecclesiastical establishment in one sense was doubtless a barrier to The 
Reformation and yet when vitalised from without it could also serve The Reforma- 
tion. I note that Mr. Parker in his Epilogue allows that “‘ the Puritans were in many 
respects the most vital spiritual force in the State Church when their movement 
began”. This is just. 


Joun H. S. Burzeicn. 
University of Edinburgh. 


THE “MONTSERRAT” BIBLE IN CATALAN? 


Tue positive worth of the Montserrat Bible in Catal4n, as a work of Biblical 
scholarship, is enhanced by the romantic circumstances of its production. The 
very language into which the text, in the original tongues, is being translated needs 
a word of explanation, for it is not uncommon to find even well-read persons who 
imagine that Catalén is a dialect of Castilian. It is, in fact, a language in its own right, 
and developed from the common stock of Vulgar Latin in north-east Spain con- 
temporaneously with Castilian in the Centre of the Iberian Peninsula, and Gallego- 
Portuguese in the west. It is now spoken, with its dialectical variants, by some two 
and a half million people, over an area which extends from a little north of Perpignan 
in southern France to Elche, a town to the south of Alicante, on the Mediterranean 
coast of Spain. It penetrates to varying depths into the Peninsula from the coast, 
reaching to the borders of Aragon beyond Lérida. The linguistic zone includes the 
Balearic Islands and the tiny republic of Andorra in the Pyrenees, of which it is the 
1 La Biblia. Versid dels textos originals i comentari pels monjos de Montserrat. 
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official language. An important medieval literature includes the works of Ramon 
Lull. Every literate person in the Spanish part of this area reads and writes Castilian 
more easily than the mother tongue, but such is the devotion of the Cataldns to 
their language that it is possible successfully to produce a major translation of the 
Bible, which is also a considerable work of Biblical scholarship, for the use of 
educated readers in this small area. 

The place of production more than rivals the language in interest. Some 
thirty-five miles inland from Barcelona a fantastically shaped mountain has been 
thrown up from the surrounding plains by some age-old convulsion, assuming 
bizarre shapes, resembling pagodas, organ pipes, or anything else that a vivid 
imagination might suggest. This is the “ holy mountain ”, called “ Montserrat” . 
from the saw-edged silhouette it throws against the sky when seen from the east. 
In a cave, at a height of some thousand metres above sea-level, a dark-faced Virgin 
was “ discovered ”’ in quite the usual way, and became the centre of intense devotion. 
In the course of time the Benedictines constituted themselves the guardians of the 
“ Verge bruna” and founded a monastery which has become one of the most famous 
of the Order. 

The dedication of the Catal4n Version to “ Madoma Santa Maria de Montserrat, 
la bruna i formosa esposa dels cantics’’, does not seem a very promising start from the 
Protestant standpoint, but, as a matter of fact, the place of its production—the vast 
and solid structure behind the sanctuary—has become the centre of extensive and 
successful Biblical research. This remote corner of Catalonia is closely linked with 
Palestine, where a team of monks, led by Dom Benaventura Ubach, have for years 
carried out archaeological investigations. The monastery houses an interesting | 
private Museum of Biblical Archaeology, built up as result of the various expeditions 
to the Near East, as well as a splendid Library. 

The plan of the Benedictine monks is to translate the whole of the Bible, 
including, of course, the Apocryphal Books of the Old Testament, from the original 
tongues into literary Catal4n, with the provision of extensive Introductions to the 
main sections (Pentateuch, Prophets, Pauline Epistles, etc.) and full page-by-page 
notes. The version itself occupies two columns at the head of each page, and there 
is a narrow corresponding column given to the Hetzenauer Text of the Vulgate. 
_ This is an act of homage to the Latin Text, but very little reference is made to it. 
The lower part of each page is given over to notes in Catal4n. Each volume is i# 
quarto and the size varies from 200 to 400 pages. The first volume, Genesis, was 
published in 1923, but the work was paralysed by the Spanish Civil War, and was 
definitely discouraged during the early years of the Franco régime, when Cataldn 
was almost a forbidden language. Up to the present the following volumes of text 
have been published: Genesis, Exodus-Leviticus, Numbers-Deuteronomy, Psalter I, 
Psalter IT, Isaiah I, Isaiah II, 8t. Fohn-Acts, Pauline Epistles I, Pauline Epistles 
II. Feremiah was due to appear in April 1950, and I was informed in the Monas- 
tery that Danie/ is complete, but has been held up for a year by the Ecclesiastical 
Censorship. The Historical Books exist in MS., and should be published before 
long. At the present time some three volumes are being published every two years. — 

The most ambitious and unusual part of the plan is the production of companion 
illustrated volumes to the whole text, of which two, those corresponding to Genesis 
and Exodus-Leviticus, have already appeared. The illustrations are cartographical, 
archaeological and folkloric, and each page is faced by a selection of relevant texts. 
Much of this work is the result of original investigation, and is related to the building 
up of the Museum of Biblical Archaeology already referred to. 

The scope and aim of the work are explained in the General Introduction. 
The Cataldn Bible is,not primarily intended for the specialist, and much less as a 
“‘ popular ” work, but is designed to meet the needs of educated persons with an 
interest in Biblical matters. The notes are historical and literal, and are meant to 
throw light on the meaning of the text as originally given, although, in practice, 
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editors vary in the extent to which they feel free to mention the doctrinal and typolo- 
gical implications of Old Testament passages. Padre Ubach, for example, mentions 
the spiritual significance of the Passover in Exodus xii, but Padre Augé, in annotating 
Isaiah liii, gives no New Testament interpretation of the “ Servant of Jehovah ”. 
In turning to the New Testament evangelical students would not have a great deal to 
object to in the analysis and synthesis of St. Paul’s doctrine as contained in the 
Introduction to the Pauline Epistles, nor to the exegetical notes on such vital 
passages as Romans iii—viii, although it must be remembered, of course, that verbal 
resemblances often disguise fundamental differences of interpretation in the case 
of Roman Catholic and Protestant commentators. The authorities quoted are 
mainly, but by no means exclusively, Roman Catholic. 

The notes furnish interesting evidence of the fluctuating and rather disingenuous 
attitude of Roman Catholic scholars to “ independent ” criticism since the epoch- 
marking encyclicals, Providentissimus and Divino Afflante Spiritu, opened up wider 
spheres for investigation and comment. Dom Benaventura Ubach seems to belong 
to an older school, and keeps very much on the “ safe ”’ side in all his comments, 
but Dom Ramir Augé, the specialist in Prophetical studies, quotes critical theories 
with evident relish, and we have already noted the significant fact that his volume 
on Daniel has been held up for a year by the Ecclesiastical Censorship. There is 
not much risk in all this, for, after the examination of various critical theories (on 
the Isaiah xl—lxvi, for example), there is always the safe and easy way out of quoting 
in Latin the decrees of the Biblical Commission on the varied points. The editor 
and reader have engaged in an interesting and exciting excursion into heresy, and 
then have beaten a retreat, purely formal, one imagines, to the shelter of the stone 
walls of “ Authority ’’. 

Dom Salvador Obiols, the editor of the Pauline Epistles, avoids complicating 
his notes by too many points of textual criticism by the simple expedient of following 
the Nestlé Text almost entirely, reserving a comment for the rare cases of deviation 
from it. As far as I am able to judge, and within the limits of the portions studied, 
the translation is exact and scholarly, and my Cataldn friends delight in a language 
which is elegant and literary without soaring beyond the reach of the ordinary 
reader. This will be recognised as a great feat when it is remembered that. Cataldn 
ceased to be a literary medium from the sixteenth to the nineteenth centuries, and, 
when it was revived as such, the changes determined by this long parenthesis gave 
rise to prolonged debates on literary form, and even on points of fundamental 
grammar. 

Hebrew parallelism is preserved in the poetical books, and the Psalms read 
beautifully in the Cataldén language, which, despite its apparent harshness, is a 
. splendid poetic medium—perhaps because the centuries of oral transmission have 
preserved the freshness and vitality with which it sprang from the minds and hearts 
of a great medieval people. 

Translations of portions of the Bible into Catal4n by Protestant Societies prior 
to the Civil War were not a success precisely because of linguistic difficulties, but 
the Montserrat Bible will standardise biblical language in a form which is elegant 
without being remote. This is a Bible for the few (each volume costs about 150 
pesetas) but it may one day influence the production of plain text versions within 
the reach of the common man, who will the more readily read the Divine Word 
if it is expressed in his beloved mother tongue. 


Ernest H. 
Barcelona. 
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THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS 


In the summer of 1947 a bedouin goatherd of the bribe of the Teammereh, pursuing 
a straying goat into a cave at ‘Ain Feshkha, to the north of the Dead Sea, found a 
number of ancient scrolls, of parchment and leather, inscribed with Hebrew writing. 
How many scrolls were in the cave when the discovery was made cannot now be 
known. Four of them, however, made their way, in November 1947, to the Syrian 
Orthodox Monastery of St. Mark in Jerusalem, and three more were secured in 
January 1948 by the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. (The number of scrolls 
secured by both institutions was originally reported to be larger, but it turned out 
in the course of examination that in one or two instances what at first appeared to be 
separate scrolls were really parts of one original scroll.) 

The circumstances of the discovery and identification of the scrolls, and later 
of the official inspection of the place from which they came, are not without an ele- 
ment of romance, especially in view of the troubled conditions in Palestine at the 
time. But they also pleasantly reflect a remarkably high degree of helpful co-opera- 
tion between Muslims, Jews, and Christians of various traditions at a time when 
racia] and religious animosities were burning fiercely. ; 

The Syrian Monastery enlisted the interest of the American School of Orien 
Research in Jerusalem in the scrolls which it had obtained, and great excitement 
and not a little scepticism were aroused when it was announced that one of these 
scrolls was a complete copy of the Book of Isaiah in Hebrew, dated by some of the 
American experts as far back as the end of the pre-Christian era— in the first century 
B.c., said Millar Burrows; in the second century B.c., said W. F. Albright. Arrange- 
ments were made for the scrolls to be taken to America, where they have since been 
intensively studied by scholars. 

The scepticism which greeted the announcement was natural and healthy. The 
chances of finding Hebrew manuscripts materially older than the earliest hitherto 
known were reckoned on good grounds to be so slender that such a surprising piece of 
news as this seemed too good to be true. Memories of famous hoaxes in the past 
were recalled, such as the Shapira forgeries of 1883. There were also certain 
mysteries about the Syrian Monastery’s acquisition of the scrolls, some of which 
have not yet been satisfactorily cleared up. But the more the scrolls were studied, 
the more convinced the American scholars became that their original conclusions 
were right and that anything in the nature of forgery was ruled out by all the 
circumstances of the case. 

The Isaiah manuscript, a parchment scroll twenty-two feet in length, exhibits 
in general a text in remarkable agreement with the Masoretic text of the later 
manuscripts. The deviations are much more in the realm of spelling and inflection 
than in actual wording. The importance of this manuscript for textual criticism, 
as well as for the history of Hebrew writing, spelling and accidence, is obvious, 
especially if it belongs to the first or second century B.c. And if such an early date 
can be established, the manuscript may also have some bearing on the literary 
criticism of the Book of Isaiah. It does not, of course, answer the ordinary questions 
about Second or Third Isaiah (chapters 40-55 and 56-66, respectively), since 
these are usually dated in the sixth and fifth centuries B.c.; and we know in any case 
that by about 200 s.c. at the latest these already formed one book with “ First 
Isaiah ” (cf. Ecclus. xlviii. 22-25). But it does appear to rule out of court attempts 
like Duhm’s and Kennett’s to date portions of the book in the Maccabean age or 
even later. Albright argues that the fact of the manuscript’s general agreement with 
the Masoretic authorities, together with the fact that where there is divergence the 

1 The Dead Sea Scrolls of St. Mark’s Monastery. Volume I. The Isaiah Manuscript and 
the Habakkuk Commentary. Edited for the Trustees by Millar Burrows, with the 
assistance of John C. Trever and William H. Brownlee. American Schools of 
Fay Research, New Haven. 1950. xxiii pp., 61 facsimile 61 transcription plates. 
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Masoretic text is usually better than the newly discovered variants, shows that 
the Masoretic text (the consonantal text, of course) goes back to an archetype of pre- 
_ Maccabean date. If this conclusion could be established, its importance would 
obviously be immense. But we must wait. 

Another of the scrolls owned by the Syrians is a Hebrew commentary on the 
Book of Habakkuk, in which Habakkuk’s prophecy is interpreted, not of the con- 
ditions in Habakkuk’s own day, but of conditions obtaining in the commentator’s 
day: in other words, according to the French Orientalist A. Dupont-Sommer, of 
the conditions in Palestine about 41 8.c.1 The use made of it, in fact, rather resembles 
the use made of prophetic Scripture by some of our contemporaries who find in it 
references to persons and events of our own day. Whatever we may say about such 
a use of the literature, it at least implies that the literature so used is regarded as 
divinely inspired and canonical. | 

Yet another Hebrew scroll in this collection, which has been called the “‘ Sec- 
tarian document ’’, seems to be some Jewish sect’s manual of discipline. The sect 
in question may have been identical with the sect which has been thought responsible 
in the first instance for storing all these documents in the cave at ‘ Ain Feshkha. 
Whether the sect can be identified with any hitherto known to us is doubtful. 
Dupont-Sommer thinks that the documents throw light on the origin of the Essenes, 
who are known to have had coenobitic communities in the Dead Sea region, and he 
equates them with the “ Covenanters of Damascus” known from the so-called 
Zadokite Fragment; in that case they will have stored the scrolls in the cave before 
- migrating from Palestine to Damascus (in a.p. 66, he thinks). 

The fourth scroll in the Syrian collection is taking longer to unwrap, owing 
to the very brittle character of the material; but #vhen a detached fragment was 
inspected it proved to be an Aramaic work of Enochic character. Whether it is 
(as some hope) a copy of the Aramaic original of I Enoch, or something very like it, 
it looks like being of extraordinary importance for our knowledge of the rise and 
development of apocalyptic thought and literature in the period between the Testa- 
ments. The current theory is that it is a copy of the Book of Lamech, one of the 
sources of I Enoch. | 

The scrolls which were secured by the Hebrew University belong to three 
Hebrew works: (1) a military manual which Professor E. L. Sukenik has called 
“The War between the Children of Light and the Children of Darkness ’’; (2) a 
collection of Hymns of Thanksgiving; (3) another copy of part of the Book of Isaiah, 
containing about eleven chapters from chapter 48 onwards. The Hymns of Thanks- 
giving plainly depend upon the canonical Book of Psalms, and may therefore help 
to fix a terminus ad quem for the completion of the Psalter. Professor Sukenik 

roduced a preliminary report of these manuscripts with facsimiles in a volume 
entitled Megi//oth Genuzoth, published by the Bialik Foundation at Jerusalem in the 
latter part of 1948. He has produced a further report this year. It is noteworthy 
that both these Isaiah manuscripts agree with the Septuagint reading of Isa. liii. 11: 
“‘ From the travail of his soul he shall see /ig4#, and shall be satisfied.” 

_ ‘The truce in Palestine made it possible to visit and inspect the cave in February 
and March 1949. The inspection was supervised by Mr. G. Lankester Harding, 
director of antiquities for the Hashimite Kingdom of the Jordan, which at the time 
of the truce was in control of the district where the cave was situated. With Mr. 
Harding was Pére R. de Vaux of the Dominican Ecole Biblique in Jerusalem, and 
they were visited twice in the course of the work by Professor O. R. Sellers of the 
American School and Mr. D. C. Baramki of the Palestine Museum. Not much 
was left in the cave, as there had already been unofficial inspections. But the identity 


1A. Dupont-Sommer, Observations sur le Commentaire d’ Habacuc découvert prés de la 
Mer Morte (Paris, 1950). 

* Perhaps we should vocalise yar'’eh instead of yir’eh and render: “‘ From the travail of 
his soul he shall cause light to be seen”’. 
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of the cave was established beyond doubt. The pottery which was left in the cave 
indicated that at one time about two hundred rolls had been deposited there in jars, 
covered with inverted bowls. The date of the pottery agreed remarkably with the 
date assigned to the manuscripts on palaeographical grounds; it was plainly late 
Hellenistic, with the exception of a lamp and cooking-pot of the Roman period. 
These last-mentioned objects suggested a visit to the cave in the Roman period, 
and some people have wondered whether this visitor might not have been Origen! 
We know that Origen found Hebrew and Greek Biblical manuscripts about a.p. 217, 
hidden in one or more earthenware jars, in the Jericho neighbourhood, which he 
used in the preparation of his Hexapla. But scholars should resist the temptation to 
ventilate such strange surmises, and stick to identifications for which there is reason- 
able evidence. 

Some manuscript fragments lying in the cave had clearly been torn from the 
scrolls already known. Hundreds of other fragments were discovered as the floor 
of the cave was excavated. But it looks as if some more had already been removed by 
bedouin or other unofficial visitors, and it is to be hoped that these will soon see the 
light of day. 

These fragments more recently discovered are now being studied by Pére de 
Vaux in Jerusalem and published in successive numbers of the Reoue Bibsigue. 
(Some are receiving special treatment in the British Museum.) They include 

ions of Genesis, Leviticus, Deuteronomy, Judges and the Book of Jubilees (all © 
in Hebrew). The Leviticus fragment (parts of Lev. xix—xxii) is written in a much 
older script than the others, approximating to that used in the Lachish letters of the 
early sixth century B.c. A fragment containing Deuteronomy xxxi. 1 shows a text 
agreeing rather with the Septuagint than with the Masoretic reading. Among some 
other fragments from the cave which the Syrian Monastery acquired early in 1949 

(probably from some unofficial investigator) were three fragments of the Book of 
_ Daniel from two different scrolls, showing portions of Dan. i. 10-16; ii. 2-6 
(including the place where the Hebrew gives place to Aramaic), and iii. 23-30. It 
will be specially interesting to know what the palaeographers think of the date of 
these fragments. 

Whatever variations there may be in the dating of the various scrolls and frag- 

ments found at ‘ Ain Feshkha, there is a fairly wide consensus of palaeographical 
opinion that they all belong to the period preceding the destruction of the Temple 
in a.D. 70. Such is the conclusion not only of the scholars of the American Schools 
of Oriental Research but of Professor Sukenik of the Hebrew University (whose 
dating is even earlier than the others), Pére de Vaux of the Jerusalem Ecole Biblique, 
_Mr. Jacob Leveen of the British Museum, Dr. S. A. Birnbaum of the London 
School of Oriental and African Studies, Professor Dupont-Sommer of Paris, and 
others. There are other views, of course. Professor Solomon Zeitlin of Philadelphia 
persists in regarding the whole caché as a mediaeval hoax. All the evidence is against 
this; but there are other scholars who deprecate any untimely haste in dating the 
manuscripts. Professor G. R. Driver of Oxford has suggested that, as the text of the 
Biblical manuscripts resembles that underlying the Vulgate more than that under- 
lying the Septuagint, a date of around a.p. 400 is more likely, pointing out that 
even in that case the find is a most important one. He urges that two technical 
investigations should be made—on the character of the ruling (both horizontal, 
guiding the lines of writing, and vertical, dividing the columns) and the composition 
of the ink. (But such an expert in these fields as Dr. H. J. Plenderleith of the 
British Museum assures us that these criteria cannot give such definite pointers to 
the date as the palaeographical evidence can.) Professor D. Winton Thomas of 
Cambridge has also emphasised the necessity of suspending judgment, until the 
manuscripts have been studied by a much wider range of scholars, but agrees that 
“on one matter scholars are not likely to disagree, namely, that these new docu- 
ments antedate by centuries the oldest Hebrew Biblical manuscripts hitherto known”. 
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And now we have available in the volume before us complete facsimiles of the 
“ Isaiah A” scroll (as the scroll in the possession of St. Mark’s Monastery is called, 
to distinguish it from the “ Isaiah B ” scroll, belonging to the Hebrew University), 
and the commentary on Habakkuk. The volume is dedicated to Mar Athanasius 
Yeshue Samuel, Syrian Archbishop-Metropolitan of Jerusalem and Hashimite 
Jordan, whose portrait appears as a frontispiece and who also contributes a Fore- 
word. After a fully descriptive introduction by the Editors, the two documents are 
beautifully reproduced in photographic facsimile, and opposite each facsimile plate 
there is a transcription in printed Hebrew. Here is the raw material of research 
which will engage the attention of Biblical scholars for many years to come. Already, 
however, sufficient evidence has been adduced to confirm Professor Albright’s view 
that this is “‘ the greatest manuscript discovery of modern time”. A new and 
undreamed-of chapter has opened in Biblical studies. 

F. F.B. 


THE GOSPELS 


Bise students in these islands may congratulate themselves on the fact that the 
leading ranks of our Biblical scholars have never lacked those who are able to present 
the results of their scholarship in a form suited to people who have an intelligent 
interest in Biblical studies without being specialists in the field. This was never more 
happily true than it is to-day. Here we have manuals on the Gospels and the life 
of Jesus by three of our most eminent New Testament scholars, written in simple 
and non-technical language for more general readers. 

Those who heard Professor Dodd’s four broadcast addresses on the Gospels on 
successive Sunday mornings in the autumn of 1949, or read them subsequently in 
The Listener, will be glad to see them in volume form, and so will many others. 
About the Gospels is written in delightfully simple language—so simple that some 
readers might hardly suspect that the author is the leading New Testament scholar 
in England, here placing his scholarship at the disposal of Everyman. Chapter i, 
“The Beginnings of Gospel-Writing ’’, deals with the life-setting and character 
of Mark’s Gospel; chapter ii, “The Living Tradition”, goes behind the written 
narrative to the oral preaching and gives us the substance of The Apostolic Preaching 
and its Developments in eleven short pages. In this chapter his remarks on the 
generation separating the evangelic events from the earliest written record are worth 
quoting: ““ When I was a young teacher of the New Testament, I remember, I used 
to feel this gap between event and record to be a very serious matter. Later on I 
realised, quite suddenly, that in my own memories thirty-five years did not seem at 
all a long time. It is just about thirty-five years since the outbreak of the First World 
War. I should like to ask any of you who are middle-aged or more: have you, or 
_ have you not, a vivid memory of what happened in July, August and September, 
1914? When Mark was writing, there must have been many people about who 
were in their prime under Pontius Pilate, and they must have remembered the 
stirring and tragic events of that time at least as vividly as we remember 1914. If 
anyone had tried to put over an entirely imaginary or fictitious account of them, 
there would have been middle-aged or elderly people‘who would have said (as you 
or I might say) ‘ You are wasting your breath: I remember it as if it were yester- 
day!” 

” Cheaper iii, on “The Development of Gospel-Writing”’, deals with the 
Gospels according to Matthew and Luke; and the fourth and last chapter, “ The 

1 About the se By C. H. Dodd, formerly Norris-Hulse Professor of Divinity in 
the University of bridge. a University Press. 1950. v, 4 5 PP. 35. 6d. net. 

The of the ae T. W. Manson, Professor of Bibli Criticism an 
Exegesis in the mers - chester. (Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 

. WH, It . 65. 6d. net. 

"95 T5e Work and Words of fesus. By A. M. Hunter, Professor of Biblical Criticism, 
Aberdeen University. (S.C. M. Press, Ltd. 1950. 196 pp. 125. 6d. net.) 
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_ Interpretation of the Gospel ”’, with the Gospel according to John. Professor Dodd 


does not betray here his special interests in Johannine criticism, but he does emphasise 
the positive contribution of the Fourth Evangelist through whom the Holy Spirit 
takes of the things of Christ and reveals them to us. “The meaning which all 
creation holds, if we could only see it, is precisely the meaning of this story of Jesus: 
what he did, what he said, how he suffered, died and rose to life. If we knew what 
all that means, we should know what God means by this universe, and what he 
means by our own lives in his universe.” 

Professor Manson’s book is Part I of a work entitled 4 Primer of Christianity, 
which is to be completed in two further volumes by other authors—T'he Furtherance 
of the Gospel and The Truth of the Gospe/—with a supplementary volume on 
Science, History and Faith by Canon Alan Richardson. Part I consists in the main 
of a new translation of Mark’s Gospel. The translation is divided into eighty-five 
sections, and each section is introduced by an explanatory note, sometimes shorter, 
sometimes longer. Mark’s narrative is interrupted at i. 22, where a specimen of 
Jesus’ teaching is given in the form of a translation of Luke vi. 20-49; when Mark’s 
story comes to an end with the discovery of the empty tomb the “ beginning of the 
Gospel ” is rounded off with 1 Corinthians xv. 3-8 and Luke xxiv. 13-53; and an 
epilogue undertakes to show “ the total impression made by Jesus on those who 
stood nearest to the actual Ministry” by means of translations of Acts x. 34-43; 
Romans i. 1-4; Philippians ii. 5-11; John i. 1-18. A short bibliography is 
appended, and the volume is introduced by four altogether admirable chapters 
entitled respectively “‘ Christ and Christianity”; “ What is the Christ? (The 
History of an Ideal)”; “ Who is the Christ? (The Realization of an Ideal)’’; and 
“ Christ and the Church’. “'The Ministry of Jesus Christ . . . has gone on for 
nineteen centuries now, and it has neither exhausted its opportunities nor used up 
yd Nolan It is still the greatest thing in the world so long as the world 
endures.” 

Professor Hunter’s volume was written to serve a practical purpose. “ Whatever 
be the reasons,” he says, “ our New Testament scholars nowadays are not writing 
* Lives ’ of Christ.”” We can think of some reasons; there are those scholars who hold 
that the materials for such a “ Life ” do not exist; and others have come to realise 
that by writing such “ Lives” they may give away more than they intend: as Pro- 
fessor Manson has remarked: “ By their ‘ Lives of Jesus’ ye shall know them.” 
But Professor Hunter, like other teachers of the New Testament, has felt the need 
of a short “ Life ” to put into the hands of his students, and, finding none, he has 
tried to supply the lack himself. He may rest assured that many of his more timid 
colleagues will gratefully avail themselves of the product of his daring. 

It is not so long, indeed, since C. J. Cadoux’s Life of Fesus appeared in the 
“ Pelican ”’ series, but that scarcely meets the need. The author’s scholarship was 
accurate and up-to-date, but certain limitations of outlook affected his work. Pro- 
fessor Hunter disclaims originality for most of his book (his debt to the writings of 
C. H. Dodd, T. W. Manson and Vincent Taylor, he says, “ will be plain to the 


_ knowledgeable reader on nearly every page”); but the book does represent the 


position of the best British New Testament scholarship of the present day. It is 
divided into three parts, dealing respectively with (1) such introductory matters 
as “the quest of the historical Jesus’, sources and chronology, and the general 
background of the Gospel story; (2) the period before the Ministry; (3) the Ministry 
itself. The third part is naturally by far the largest. 

The general treatment is such as Dr. Hunter’s earlier works would lead one to 
expect. His recent commentary on Mark in the “ Torch ” series was characterised 
by one reviewer as a “ safe ” work; no doubt that adjective would also be applied 
to the present work if it means that the author has no anti-supernatural bias, regards 
the Virgin Birth as “ entirely congruous with the whole picture of Christ in the New 
Testament ”’, maintains that if Jesus be the Son of God in the Biblical sense “ there 
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is nothing inherently absurd or incredible in the supposition that such a one must 
have had control over the great frame of Nature a 
account of the undisturbed grave-clothes in the empty tomb and of the risen "s 
passing through closed doors and the like is in excellent agreement with Paul’s 
doctrine of the resurrection. To others this outlook will not be something for brief 
dismissal as “ safe”’ but welcome evidence of Professor Hunter’s loyalty to the 
historic Christian faith. 

Four chapters in the third part of the book are devoted to the teaching of Jesus— 
His teaching about the Kingdom of God, about Himself, about His death, and about 
the Future. In the first and fourth of these chapters we feel that Dr. Hunter thinks 
too exclusively in terms of realised eschatology; all his positive statements along this 
line we agree with, but when they have all been, made, there remains an element 
in our Lord’s teaching which must be understood in terms of futurist eschatology. 

The texts of Q, M and L are reconstructed at length in appendices aa 


WARFIELD ON CHRISTOLOGY? 


Tue volume of Dr. Warfield’s studies in The Inspiration and Authority of the Bible 
has been followed quickly by another volume of his collected writings, consisting 
this time of, Christological studies. Of these studies, all but one have appeared in the 
earlier ten-volume edition of his collected works: six in Christology and Criticism, 
five in Biblical Doctrines, and two in Studies in Theology. The additional one is a 
most valuable study, extending over fifty pages, “On the Emotional Life of our 
Lord ”’, which was originally contributed to the volume of Bid/ica/ and Theological 
Studies produced by the Faculty of Princeton Theological Seminary in 1912. It 
was a most happy thought to include this study in the present volume. 

And what a volume it is! Here is Warfield at his best, and one does not know 
which to admire most: the depth of his thought, the breadth of his learning, the lucid 
charm of his style, the courtesy of his polemic, or the soundness of his theology, 
unmarred by any trace of obscurantism. Of the adequacy of the Chalcedonian 
settlement he has no doubt: “ this ‘ settlement’ does justice at once to the data of Scrip- 
ture, to the implicates of an Incarnation, to the needs of Redemption, to the demands 
of the religious emotions, and to the logic of a tenable doctrine of our Lord’s Person.” 
And this is how he sums up the Biblical doctrine of the atonement: “ our Lord’s 
redeeming work is at its core a true and perfect sacrifice offered to God, of intrinsic 
value ample for the expiation of our guilt; and at the same time it is a true and 
perfect righteousness offered to God in fulfilment of the demands of His law; both 
the one and the other being offered in behalf of His people, and, on being accepted 
_ by God, accruing to their benefit; so that by this satisfaction they are relieved at 
once from the curse of their guilt as breakers of the law, and from the burden of the 
law as a condition of life; and this by a work of such kind and performed in such a 
manner, as to carry home to the hearts of men a profound sense of the indefectible 
righteousness of God and to make to them a perfect revelation of His love; so that, 
by this one and indivisible work, both God is reconciled to us, and we, under the 
quickening influence of the Spirit bought for us by it, are reconciled to God, so 
making peace—external peace between an angry God and sinful men, and internal 
peace in the response of the human conscience to the restored smile of God.” 

As we read some of the more polemical articles in this volume, we are struck 
by the remoteness of some of the theories which Warfield had to contest in his day. 
_ Who cares about the kenotic theory nowadays? The speculations which Warfield 
so skilfully criticised are obsolete; the truth which he maintained is alive and 
vigorous. 

: The Person and Work of Christ. By Benjamin Breckinridge Warfield. Edited by 
Samuel G. Craig. (The Presbyterian Reformed Publishing Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 1950. xiii, 575 pp. $4-50.) 
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The opening article in the volume, “ The Historical Christ”, reveals, among 
other things, Warfield’s competence in Biblical criticism, as he examines the sources 
for our knowledge of the life of Christ, and in particular the sources of the Gospels. 
He reviews and evaluates the two main Synoptic sources, and gives reasons for 
believing that not only these, but “ the portions of the narratives of Matthew and 
Luke which are peculiar to the one or the other bear every mark of sincere and well- 
informed narration and contain many hints of resting on good and trustworthy 
sources’. Nor (as he shows) is the evidence of Paul or John any less reliable. 

Dr. Craig has done well to append to this volume three sermons of Warfield’s— 
“ The Risen Jesus ” (2 Tim. ii. 8); “ The Saving Christ ” (1 Tim. i. 15); “ Imitat- 
ing the Incarnation ”’ (Phil. ii. 5—8). “‘ It is suggested,” he remarks in his Foreword, 
“* that those unfamiliar with the writings of Warfield and the manner of man he was 
turn to these sermons first of all.” They breathe the spirit of the purest evangelical 
piety. 

We have one grumble as we peruse this volume; in papers which were originally 
contributed to encyclopaedias, surely the editorial hand should have removed 
occasional references (mostly of the “q.v.”’ order) to other articles in those encyclo- 


F. F. B. 
THE BIBLICAL DOCTRINE OF ELECTION?! 


Tue subject which Professor Rowley chose for the Louisa Curtis Lectures, which he 
delivered in Spurgeon’s College in September 1948, is one which the founder of the 
college himself would have warmly approved. To that founder’s memory Professor 
Rowley pays a grateful tribute in his Preface, where he speaks of the pleasure which 
he felt in being able by means of these lectures to repay a little of his debt to Charles 
Haddon Spurgeon. “ That giant among men . . . died when I was in my infancy, 
and I never heard the music of his voice or the challenge of his preaching. My debt 


- to him is therefore mediate, yet it is none the less real. For eighteen years, and those 


including the most impressionable years of my life, I knew the influence of the 
ministry of W. Y. Fullerton at Melbourne Hall Church, Leicester. For the privilege 
of sitting at the feet of one in whom so much of the spirit of Spurgeon lived I can 
never cease to be grateful to both of these great men, and yet more to God.” 

The historical background and circumstances of Israel’s election are outlined 
in the first chapter by one who has made a special study of the patriarchal and 
Mosaic periods of Old Testament history. That Israel really was chosen by God 
Dr. Rowley has no manner of doubt, by contrast with some who see in the Biblical 
assertion of Israel’s election nothing but the reflection of national pride. Election, 
as viewed in the Bible, is never a matter for pride or complacen ‘* 's regularly 
associated with a solemn warning, whether in the Old Testame:.. You only 
have I known of all the families of the earth: therefore I will visit upon you all your 
iniquities ’”) or in the New (“ if God spared not the natural branches, neither will 
he spare thee ”’”). Election carries with it privilege, but election is for service, and 
“‘ when the service is withheld the election loses its meaning, and therefore fails ”’. 
(It should be remarked here that Dr. Rowley has specifically excepted from his 
survey “ the theological question of predestination to salvation or damnation, to 
heaven or to hell”. But if one were di to ask how his statement about elec- 
tion’s loss of meaning can be squared with the doctrine of the perseverance of the 
saints, the answer no doubt would be that the saints are the people who persevere.) 

A valuable chapter deals with “The Limitation and Extension of Israel’s 
Election’”’—its limitation to the faithful kernel of the nation, and its extension on 
the same principle of faith-p/us-faithfulness to include those who are Abraham’s 
children in the spiritual sense only. The following chapter looks at the election 

1 The Biblical Doctrine of Election. By H. H. Rowley. (Lutterworth Press, London. 
1950. 184 pp. 145. net.) 
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of individuals for specific forms of service, and leads up to a consideration of the 
Elect One par excellence, the obedient and suffering Servant of the Lord. “‘ The 
complaint against the Biblical doctrine of election that it is unjust is here more than 
anywhere shown to be beside the mark. For what is commonly meant by the 
complaint is that it is unjust that the elect should be favoured. . . . But here it 
would appear that if there is injustice, it is directed against the elect and not in his 
favour. His is a heritage of suffering, and to others—even to those who inflict the 
suffering on him—it brings a heritage of blessing.” 

One last quotation will give some idea of the quality of the work. “ Just as the 
prophets in the moment of their consciousness of their election to their office felt a 
trembling humility and a burning sense of the task to which they were called, so 
should all the elect who comprise the Church of Christ feel an ever renewed humility 
of spirit and wonder at the greatness of their privilege, together with a burning of 
heart at the greatness and urgency of the task to which they are elect. When the 
will of God no longer dominates the life, and the purpose of God no longer glows 
in the heart, when the abounding j joy in God’s fellowship in Christ is no longer 
experienced, then the New Covenant is rejected, and election is cast away because 
it no longer has any meaning. And when a Church turns in on itself and becomes a 
mutual improvement society, and regards itself as a little Ark of safety in a troubled 
world, instead of charged with a mission to the world, it turns its back on its election. 
The corollary of election is ever purposeful service, and its demand is for consecrated 
zeal. It carries in its heart a note of warning and of challenge, and it is fundamentally 
practical in its significance. This Biblical doctrine of election may be proclaimed 
without apology, and its proclamation i is greatly to be desired to yield the foundation 
of a revived doctrine of the Chur 

It is superfluous to say anything about the scholarship of the work. The foot- 
notes, as usual, give ample evidence of Professor Rowley’s amazing breadth of read- 
ing. How a man who does so many other things finds time to read practically 
everything that is published in the Biblical field (especially on the Old Testament) 
- Temains something which provokes his friends to admiration and 


_ THE BELIEF IN PROGRESS! 


His Highness the Aga Khan told us recently, in a Third Programme talk, of the 
conversations which he had in 1898 with Florence Nightingale. At their first 
meeting, he said, “ after she had spoken to me about the various improvements in 
the condition of the people in this country, I asked her if she meant that the people 
believed more in God than they had in the middle years of the century.”” Lytton 
Strachey, in his Eminent Victorians, suggests that the conversation got them nowhere, 
as progress meant to the one improvements in sanitation and to the other increasing 
belief in God—but the Aga Khan’s broadcast has corrected the impression that 
Lytton Strachey gives. It is true, however, that progress does mean the most diverse 
things to diverse people. Yet there is an agreement within the diversity, and that 
agreement is in the belief that there is such a thing as progress in the world. 

It is this belief that Professor Baillie examines in his new book, which contains 
the substance of a course of lectures delivered to the Post-graduate School of 
Theology in Edinburgh. He defines it as belief in “‘ a movement deemed desirable, 
a continued change for the better”. But this belief takes various forms: it may 
refer to the past or to the future. It is one thing to infer from archaeological and. 
_ historical evidence that the course of events does in fact show an improvement 
along certain lines; it is another thing to pin one’s faith to progress “ a 


1 The Belief in P John Baillie, D. Litt., LL.D., Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Che haplain tothe King in Scotland 5 
net 


Oxford — Press. 1950. Vill, 240 pp. 10s 
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deep grounded in the nature of things” and make it “ a mainstay of confidence and 
hope”. “ Observed progress is mainly technical ”, consisting largely in “ such an 
understanding of our physical environment as led to an increased adjustment to it 
and consequent control over it, but extended also to such an understanding of our 


_ social environment as led to improved social techniques”. But “ believed progress ”” 


is largely | concerned with a field whose frontiers are barely touched by “ lebupied 
progress ”"—the distinctively ethical and spiritual field. 

Professor Baillie points out that the very idea of progress is quite alien to some 
of the world’s most distinctive systems of thought. The Greek philosophers had no 
such belief. The linear view of history, which is necessary for any belief of this kind 
(by contrast with the cyclic view), is peculiar to the Zoroastrian and Judaeo- 


Christian traditions, and it is to the latter tradition, of course, that western civiliza- 


tion owes the idea. The Judaeo-Christian or Biblical conception of progress is of the 
increasing fulfilment of the purpose of God in the world until the grand consumma- 
tion is attained; the modern secularised doctrine of progress is thus a Christian 
heresy. It owes more than it is usually willing to admit to the supernatural faith 
which it scouts. 

After a survey of the Christian writers who replaced the Greek by the Biblical 
view of history (here Augustine is specially significant), Professor Baillie goes on to 
trace the rise and development of the secular belief in progress, from Francis Bacon 
and Descartes down to our own times. The contributions made by the eighteenth- 
century Enlightenment and the nineteenth-century theory of evolution are reviewed. 
With regard to the latter we see the effect of-its illegitimate transference from the 
biological to other spheres and the turning of what is at most a working hypothesis 
in one particular field of enquiry into “ an optimistic philosophy covering the whole 
cosmic process ”, if not into a new religion. 

At a time, however, when the foundations of the secularised belief in progress 
are shaking, a new opportunity presents itself to restate the true Biblical doctrine 
of progress, and to this task Professor Baillie sets himself illuminatingly in his last 
chapter. Here it is specially interesting to note his treatment of the current 

“ realised eschatology ’’. He accepts all that is of positive value in C. H. Dodd’s 
exposition of this (and that i is of very considerable extent), but he does more adequate 
justice to futurist eschatology as well, rather after the manner of Cullmann, who 


_ “expresses the situation vividly when he says that according to the New Testament 


the Church is now living ‘in the time between the decisive battle and Victory 
Day 

We are shown, too, how the development idea is being replaced in Christian 
thinking once again by the more truly Biblical death-and-resurrection pattern. 

A most penetrating and stimulating treatment of the subject, which will stand 


more than one reading. 
F. F. B. 


SHORT REVIEWS 


The Religion of a Common Man. By Robert Prenter, M.A. (James Clarke & Co., 
Ltd., London. 1950. x, 148 pp. 75. 6d. net.) 


Tue twenty-four short sermons in this volume by the late Rev. Robert Prenter 
(1872-1946) are models of their kind, and many who were privileged to know the 
author during the years of his ministry, first in Ulster and later in Scotland, will be 
scholar of distinction, a powerful and persuasive preacher, and above all a humble 
and sincere follower of his Lord and Master, Mr. Prenter made a deep impression 
upon all who heard him. He dwelt much in the main things, as these sermons 
clearly reveal, and at the same time he had the happy knack of commending these 
things, in simple and straightforward language, to the “ common man”’. In other 
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words, he knew how to preach, for after all what is preaching if it is not the attempt 
to bring the great things of God into the lives of ordinary men and women? A short 
memoir of the author by the Rev. J. C. Glennie, and a foreword by the Rev. Graham 
N. Warner, enhance the value of this little book. 


Invergordon. 


Daniel Ernst Fablonski and the Church of England. A Study of an Essay towards 
_ Protestant Union. By Norman Sykes. (S.P.C.K. 1950. 35 pp. 2s. net.) 


In this Albrecht Stumpff Memorial Lecture Professor Sykes revives the story 
of a seventeenth-century Essay towards Protestant Union. Daniel Ernst Jablonski, 
born 1660, grandson of the famous Jan Amos Comenius, was brought up within 
the Bohemian Unitas Fratrum in exile. It was he who as bishop in 1737 ordained 
Zinzendorf, the founder of the Moravian Brethren. Enabled by a royal scholarship 
to study at Oxford he made distinguished friends in the Church of England and 
came to have a great admiration for that Church as best preserving the forms of the 
pure and primitive Church in its doctrine, liturgy and episcopal government. In 
1693 he became Court Preacher to Frederic, III Elector of Brandenburg, and 
I King of Prussia, and took a leading part with the philosopher Leibnitz in efforts 
to unite the Lutherans and the Reformed in Germany, which remained without 
result till 1817. He even conceived the idea that the Church of England might 
arbitrate between the German Protestant denominations, and even unite with 
them on the basis of a common liturgy modelled on the Book of Common Prayer, 
and of an episcopal government similar to that of England. Jablonski claimed that 
the Bohemian Brethren had preserved the Apostolic Succession like the Church of 
England, and the claim seems to have been tacitly admitted at the time. But 
Mueller, historian of the Brethren, is inclined to dismiss it as imaginary. At all 
events Jablonski gained the support of several English prelates, notably Archbishop 
Wake, but his scheme came to nothing. Professor Sykes concludes by pointing 
out its interest for to-day. 


Duncan Fraser. 


J. H. S. B. 


Das Menschenbild im Lichte des Evangeliums. Festschrift zum 60. Geburtstag von 
Prof. Dr. Emil Brunner, Zirich. (Zwingli-Verlag, Zirich. 1950. xv, 185 pp. 
13.50 Sw. fr.) 


This volume of essays is a tribute to Dr. Brunner on the occasion of his sixtieth- 
birthday, which he celebrated on 23rd December 1949. It consists of ten studies 
in Christian Anthropology by Swiss, German, Norwegian and American writers. 
Among the studies (which are all written in German except two in French and one 
in English) may be mentioned those on “ The situation of .man according to 
Genesis ” (F. J. Leenhardt), “‘ Man’s righteousness before God ”’ (a study in con- 
temporary Luther-criticism by P. Althaus), “‘ Conscience ” (E. Berggrav), “ Exis- 
tentialism, Personalism, and Christian Faith’ (P. Kohnstamm), “ Notes on the 
ethical problems of the Kinsey Report ’’ (J. Ellul). In the last-named essay not only — 
is the Kinsey Report criticised for maintaining a standpoint towards morality which 
European thought has outgrown (the standpoint according to which there is really 
no such thing as morality); but attention is also paid to the serious sociological 
consequences of the unrestricted circulation of a work which the undiscerning 
general reader will take at its own valuation as a piece of serious scientific research. 
But the writer sees here a challenge to Christian thinkers: “ In face of this collapse — 
of the old moral code can we recreate a true ethic which finds its source in revelation 
and is animated by the Holy Spirit?” | 

At the end of the volume fifteen pages are devoted to a long list of Brunner’s 
publications. 
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The Cities of 8t. Paul. Their Influence on His Life and Thought. The Cities of 
Eastern Asia Minor. By Sir W. M. Ramsay. (Baker Book House, Grand 
Rapids 6, Michigan. 1949. xvi, 452 pp. $4.00.) . 

The Baker Book House of Grand Rapids, in pursuance of their welcome 
enterprise of republishing the chief works of Sir William Ramsay, have followed up 
their reprint of St. Pau/ the Traveller and Roman Citizen (noticed in our January 
number) by issuing T'’4e Cities of 8¢. Paul, the contents of which Ramsay delivered 
as the Dale Memorial Lectures in Mansfield College, Oxford, in 1907. The cities 
dealt with are Tarsus, Pisidian Antioch, Iconium, Derbe and Lystra, all of which 
were situated in the area which was the special object of Ramsay’s archaeological 
research over many years. We do not know where there is so valuable an account 
of Tarsus as is found in the 150 pages devoted to this city in this volume. It remains 
as reliable to-day as it was when the book was first published, although a good deal 
more is now known about the earliest history of the city than was known then. 
The chapters on the other cities cover ground which Ramsay had already surveyed 
in his Historical Commentary on Galatians, though from a somewhat different point 
of view. The opening and concluding sections of the volume deal with the relation 
of Paul and Paulinism to the contemporary Graeco-Roman world, and make 
fascinating reading. “‘ Where Pauline ideas have been strongly operative, there 
freedom in thought and life has been most conspicuous. Where you have a people 
enslaved by ecclesiasticism or obedient and devoted to autocracy, there Paul is a 
mere empty name, a mere Saint who is revered without any attempt to understand 
him.” Is this as true to-day as it appeared to be in 1907? That is a good examination 
question: perhaps we should add, “‘ Give reasons for your answer ”’! 


The Gospel in the Epistle to the Hebrews. By R. V. G. Tasker, B.D. (Tyndale 
Press, London. 1950. 64 pp. 25. 6d. net.) 


This booklet contains four lectures given during the Vacation Term for 
Biblical Study held in Cambridge in August last year, by the Professor of New 
Testament Exegesis at King’s College, London. Their purpose, which is success- 
fully carried out, is to show that the Epistle to the Hebrews, in spite of many dis- 
tinctive features, “ is true to the primitive preaching asa whole... . It lays greater 
emphasis upon certain implications of that preaching than upon others in view of 
the particular circumstances of the readers, but this is a feature which it has in 
common with every other contribution to the New Testament.” Professor Tasker 
shows how this Epistle sets forth the same interpretation of the Gospel as does 
the rest of the New Testament by. considering its presentation (1) of the Old 
Testament preparation; (2) of the fulfilment thereof in the coming of Christ, 
(3) of the consequences in the inauguration of the new age, and (4) of the appeal 
to repentance and faith which was an essential element of the apostolic herygma. 
A specially valuable feature of the last section is a consideration of the severe 
warnings contained in this Epistle, which were soon to be interpreted (wrongly, 
as Professor Tasker maintains) as denying the possibility of forgiveness for post- 
baptismal sin. The Tyndale Press has done a real service to students of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews by adding these I¢ctures to their list of Biblical monographs. 


The Shorter Catechism: Sidelights on its Production and Influence is a pamphlet of 
twenty-four pages, published last year by the Publications Committee of the Free 
Church of Scotland. It contains two short essays, the former of which, by Professor 
Ross, our Associate Editor, really deals with the subject indicated by the title of the 
pamphlet, while the other takes up “‘ The Story of the Gaelic Shorter Catechism ”, 
told by the Rev. Donald Mackinnon, B.Ped., of Kennoway. Both essays are most 
interestingly written, and we hope that the pamphlet may have a wide circulation in 
Scotland and remind many readers of the debt which that land owes to the Shorter 
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Catechism. If some readers are stimulated to renew their acquaintance with it, or to 


Landmarks in the History of Preaching, by Bishop Yngve Brilioth (S.P.C.K. 

1950. vil, 39 pp- 25. 6d. net), contains the Donnellan Lectures delivered last year in 

rinity College, Dublin. The first lecture traces the history of Christian preaching 
from the apostles to Chrysostom and Augustine; the second deals with the scholastic 
tradition in preaching both in the mediaeval period and later; and the third with 
“The Reformed Sermon ” down to our own day. “ The history of preaching is a 
fascinating field for a purely theoretical study. But it gains its real interest only when 
it is related to the needs of the present time.” 


The 1950 Book’ List of the Society for Old Testament Study (80 pp.) contains, 
as usual, an exhaustive list of books in the Old Testament field from all over the 
world which have appeared since the publication of last year’s Book List, with short 
comments on each, indicating its scope and quality. This indispensable work for all 
Old Testament students can be obtained for 4s. 6¢. from Professor G. Henton © 
Davies, 3 The Dell, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 


The Facts about Anglican Orders, by K. A. Herring (107, First Avenue, Gilling- 
ham, Kent. 1949), is a duplicated brochure of 30 pages in which a reply is made from 
the evangelical standpoint to Dom Gregory Dix’s The Question of Anglican Orders. 

We have received Twenty Questions (47 pp. 15.), by C. M. Legge and Sylvia 
Pearson, and other publications of ‘The Alliance (formerly the Alliance of Honour), 
112-114 City Road, E.C.1, in which subjects relating to sex and marriage are 
sanely treated from the Christian point of view. 
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